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PREFACE BY THE 
TRANSLATOR 


Tui^.oi'tm.r. GAvruR^ xcho ivro/t tke look 
RUinvs, holds, 'H'C ciinnol say enjoys, a rwlesoorlky jlat 
m (he land of letters, for he sorole thirty free bocks art 
on by thirty of (hern hax-e been faryotten. J/areox-er, he 
torote a book that the Er.fiish have aeeejted, xoith 
thanks, and considered a classic, altkouyh one of their 
folicenttn — ntnO abroad, pranroted or assassinated — said 
it tons irnrnon^l- PosstMy he meant immortal. The 
fiX'e It'oks by (jemtier that will not let the svorlJ foryet 
them ore MAOh-'totsmi: ni: M.iurtAJj: CAPtr.sist- 
/■X'.'JfVJ.w/, and "last, loneliest, loveliest, r.vpiiisite, 
unijur," J.i. A\’seA.v/>e: t..s hfo.Wfu Then there are t;o,' 
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fais, defats, abaisse, U'eve, sols via viaitresse, via femme 
et ma reive. Je te dome V&gypte avec ses pretres, ses 
armees, ses laboureurs, sonpeuple ivnombrable, ses palais, 
ses temples, ses villes ; fripe-la comme uv morceau de 
gaze ; je t'aurai d'autres royauvies, plus grands, plus 
beaux, plus riches. Si le vtonde ne te suffit pas, je con- 
querrai des plavites, je dctrSnerai des dieux. Tu es 
celle qttef aitne. Tahoser." Was ever woman in such 
humour woo’d ? But the greatest love-scene in all the 
story of^ Queen Tahoser and the most wonderful language 
also will be found in the Pharaoh’s speech that begins, 
O Tahoser, I love thee,” and ends zvith the half sad 
and very human words, I was a King, almost a God, 
Tahoser 1 you have made me a Man.” These pages can 
be utterly thrust out of the gateway of memory, 
lluy sound (tnd shine “exceeding magnijical,” audit is 
easy to imagine that Pat humus the Storyivriter may have 
told some such tale to King Artaxerxes. It is curious 
tnat while translating The Mummys Romance 
I read that in “ The Valley of Kings” at Thebes there is 
a lateral valley nearly half a-mile long, leading up to the 
mountcim. In the winter of 1902-3 Theodore Davis 
111 to e.xplore this valley, commencing just above 
the tomb of Rameses XII. This resulted in the discover^' 
of the tombs of ThSutmbsis IV and Queen Hatshopsith. 
in 1904 he resumed his cxplorations-at the lower end of 

showed little promise of 
^’7 sround to an unei 

plored space l^mg between the tombs of Rameses III 

a ere discouraging in the extreme. In Februarv how- 
ever, the entrance to a tomb was discovered and in a 
short while was laid open The l j I i 

tx’fjtsxz, "ij 

One remarhable feature of the tomb is that it is the 
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only one that has tier been found in which the original 
deposit was in perfect condition. 

Perhaps this proem and this present time is a fitting 
one to discuss the genius of Gautier, his worh in words 
and his play of fancy. There has been no important 
study of Gautier, in English, for many years. In 
iSSp Saltus wrote a tong, brilliantly-svitty introduc- 
tion to eW-STAK, It appeared in a volume entitled 
TaU's Erma K Srr/'s:n, As these pleasant tales arc 
cut of print, and scarce. Twill cut from them a small 
bouquet of flowers of appraisal. 

" U'hen he first set out to charm that gracious lady 
whose name is lame, he was as fiabulousiy handsome as 
a Pferi-vingian Pnnee. He u-as tall and roh/si ,• his 
hair was a way-ward flood , his eyes were Hue and 
'oiflorious. He was the image of )'<•;/«;' Prance. His 
strength was proverbial ; he outdid Dante ; he ssvar: 
from Marseiftes to the Chateau dlf and then swam 
back. Had it been necessary, he would hate Ire.isle.-! 
the Hellespont. Put of that there was no need. There 
were hearts r.e.srer home that he icon with-mt efert . 
Xa'men fell in bne with him at r-.ce ; the Pfuse smiled, 
and Glory stretched her htn.i. His conquests were so 
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standing of the man, and of the fact that was in him. 
Throughout those riotous days he svas Hugo's hench- 
man. " Of the little arm.) that fought for him, Gautier 
VJas the most demouiac. ' His contempt of the humdrum, 
his enthusiasm for ike untried, for liberty in Art, for 
Hugo, was resplendent in the fantasy of its onntc 
charm. To talk poetry with Hugo, he said, is like 
talking tlieolog) with God. He did Keryihing for the 
master. His pen was a scimitar ; his ink, Greek fire ; 
he defended, lauded, and 'worshipped. And 'when years 
later, ‘ so many that the head he bowed had turned to 
gray,’ when Hugo came back from exile, Gaufler hastened 
with a greeting. ' Yes! he said on his return, ‘yes, 

I really think he remembered me.' Hugo, it may be 
noted, rhymes 'with ego, not richly, perhaps, but 'well. 

“ Gautier was a satrap of song: as such his position is 
not difjiatlt to define. Hugo is the voice of a century ; 
De Musset the sob ; Balzac the echo ; Baudelaire Ah^ 
sneer , and Gautier the smile — the smile of youth, health, 
and good looks, ilte_ smile of one 'who held aristocrae)~io 
Iv A'ecMf lee eemy^ee eeeeA eeedrl,W’,* eee mree. Ifer 
little in common with the lyric agony of De Musset ; 
his hand was not large enough to 'wield the thunderbolts 
which Hugo hurled; he lacked Baudelaire's apprecia- 
tion of shades of leprous brerwii ; and Balzac s steno- 
graphic talent 'was unpossessed by him. But his facture 
is irreproachable, which De Musset's is not; his effects 
are never unintentionally grotesque, as Hugo’s often 
are ; his notes arc always natural, where Baudelaire’s 
are sometimes forced, and, being a poet, it 'was easier for - 
him to invent than transcribe. 

“ Gautier 'wrote in verse before be discovered that it is 
more difficult to 'write in prose. Then, abandoning one 
Muse, he set out to caress the pep I urn of another P 

It iHUst be believed that Gautier -was a romanticist of 
the pure and blue blood type. He is the archtype of 
those 'who have, 'with a pen, reconquered the past and 
made it pay toll and render tribute. To him the 'veil of 
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TanU ye( exisM, and {he tup of mola Cine (endtrcd (o 
Vlysscs he mould have loved to drink himself. To him 
Assyria, Media, Persia, Parthia svere more real and 
tnuth more interesliny than the siet;e of Paris could ever 
he made. The prosperity of shop keeping France today 
mould not attract his vayue or svanderiny ylance. This 
and much more may he seen in his portrait by David 
D' Angers, the noble head with curling hair that Abot 
aftenvards copied with burin and acid. 

It has been said that Gautier lacked humour. Put 
there is hunicur in Till. Pri.kcs ss JlrK.'urnc! sets 
and C/trT.-tex Fraca.ssr, to name hut two glories of 
the quill. Perhaps Hugo stess the :oritcr meant and 
the accuser got muddled. Hugo's poem upon /mh',’ 
'.ohom he really meant Boas) seas enough to damn 
him for et'cr as a person of no humour even if he had 
not sold to a su feting wor/d Tm. I.AVuntxa 
Pdke Bahae, the seapulo.tj was often worn by Gtuiier. 
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ihe gaiilanan icho if known to ike "nirious" as 
Pisanus Praxi. 

The fcty long picturesqttcwork, Le Caeitaixe 
pRACASSE, is moral enough in so far as Virtue’s 
triumphs arc eoiiccrneel. Is there not sn it a it emendous 
scene, vnih hands upon the hilts, all l-ecause a duke 
desires not to disvirginate ihe Icnely lady, hut merely to 
place a patch upon the peach and cream of her bosom I 
Yet surely even among ihe hidebound and piidibond 
there would le no iiai-m in that, 'while in a comedy of 
patch and powder it should always be ihe mode of ihe 
moment — MiLnOEA, La Toesox d Oe, f eax ETfEAS- 
XETTE, Spirite, arc sufnciently moral. On this point, 
the morality of Gautier, read wkai a fne and famous 
critic has said on some of ihe books: "No one has ever 
ventured to impugn the character of Spirite, or of ihe 
Rom AX DE I. A Momie: and though Portuxio is 
perhaps an exception to ihe general run, and is to my 
fancy a far more immoral, because more heartless bc-ok, 
than the adventures of Mademoiselle de Maupin her- 
self, it stands almost alone. Gautier is lax, but he is 
seldom or never heartless. The ugliness of mere liber- 
tinage has so thoroughly impressed him that he carefully 
eschr.us it, and little as he pretended to write for boys 
and girls, J must confess that there is hardly a book of 
his which does not scan to me almost of the nature of a 
moral tonic after a good deal of laier literature, English 
as well as French, and especially after a course of ihe 
French novelists -who have succeeded him. In this 
digression . . . J have said all that is necessary on the 
moral aspect of Gautier, and it may be summed up to 
the effect that his ardent admiration for beauty preserved 
him from all the uglier faults of imtnoraliiy, and often 
led him back to the accepted code, though by a some- 
what roundabout way. The atiilmr of Uxe Larme. 
Du Djable, with its exquisite tenderness and respect 
for innocence, ought to be safe from reproach on this 
heady 
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OJ course the vtoralify of that sttferh story of KtsCr 
C--^tei]AV!.ES has often been discussed^and indeed I sons 
quite surprised to see that it has been put into English 
— though by a man si'ho is a master of tnoed and enu*- 
iion. Perhaps the taste for the semi-salacious is c-n 
the increase in this brumous paradise. Certainly it is 
not the fault of the st-omcn svriters if that taste is not 
thriving and fattening. Such an incident as is set 
forth in the Ktxa Ca-VDAVLES story is almost incon- 
ceivable in modern life, or 1 am convinced that one {or 
more) of the short-haired sisterhcc-d scould have used it 
os a phase of society's salacity to-day. The success and 
the justif, cation of such a theme in Hteraturc defends 
'wholly and entirely upon its treatment Ia genius or by 
.stoTi'h, by a loon of letters or a Solon of style. 
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volume was entitled La Belle jENm\ As it was an 
early one, written when its author had not matured his 
method, little need be said, and the famous Professor of 
Criticism praises practically everything else. A VA tar 
he makes especial reference to, and rightly so. One can 
with ease imagine hoiv Gautieds artist heart throbbed 
as he created the portrait of the Countess Labinsha. 
“ The parasol was now closed, and a woman of incom- 
parable beauty was revealed. Being on horseback, I 
was able to approach near enough to lose no detail of 
this poem in flesh. The fair stranger, with the assur- 
ance of a perfect blonde, wore a gown of that silvery Nile 
green which makes any woman whose skin is not irre- 
proachable look as dark as that of a mole. The beautiful 
shawl of white crepe de chine, thick with embroidery of 
the same colour, enveloped her like a Phidian statue in 
its clinging, rumpled drapery, while a bonnet of fine 
Florentine straw, covered with forget-me-nots, crowned 
her. Her only ornament was a gold lizard studded 
with turquoises which encircled the arm that held the 
parasol. Thick rippling golden hair lay like undula- 
tions of light in luxuriant wares upon her brow, which 
itself was smooth and white as the new-fallen snow on 
the highest Alpine peak ; long lashes, fine as the threads 
of gold radiating frorn the angel heads in the miniatures 
of the Middle Ages, veiled her eyes, whose pupils had 
the bluish-green light of a sun-pierced glacier. Her 
divinely-modelled mouth glowed with the carmine of a 
sea-shell, and her cheeks resembled white roses flushed by 
the wooing of the nightingale or the kiss of the butterfly ; 
no mortal brush could copy the suavity, the fairness, and 
the immatetial transparency of this complexion, of which 
the tints seemed hardly due to the blood which colours 
our coarser skins; the first blush of morn on the rid<re 
of the Sierra Nevada, the rose-tipped petals of a camellia 
Parian marble seen through a pink gauze veil, can alone 
give of it a vague idea. The creamy iridescence of the 
neck, visible betiveen the shawl and the bonnet strings 
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chained with o/aksccnl rejUeiiotis. Id ^aas ihe I 'er.etian 
ciiLniriits^, and nat //(!* frattirts, arrtskd aiUnkon, 
thaugJi the latter u'erc as ckar-eut and esqidsite as the 
profile if an antique cantea. men I savo her I forq^ot 
nty past loves, as Ilomeo at sight if Juliet forgot 
RcsnlineP 

J Althing (Tver ihe u'hok ledy of Gautier's prose in a 
“ last long lingiting looh.’’ J thsnh that three rcttsar.ees 
and a tolume of Coxa . are sure of as nueh hlerarv 
immortality as Such things ex -'r ear. cltatn tn a xoorlJ 
xvhere trcviiy of t'lcntttty is a daily and depresstrtig pact 
that does not spare the tihary or shoxr it any speeial 
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issues more ivonderf idly from material that is a rebel to 
the worker — verse, marble, onyx, enamel. 

LuUc avcc h Carrarc 
Az'cc Ic Paros dure 
El rare 

Gardieus dtt contour pur. 


Tonic passe, — Vart robusie 
Sad a t SUrnitl.^ 

Le buste 
Survit a la 
Sculptc^ limCy cislle; 

Qne ion r$ve jiottant 
Se scelU 

Dans le bloc risistantl 

A critic who is himself a poet of fineness and felicity 
has recently brought to our minds that for the readers 
who consider that poetry can be great, independently of 
great ideas, Gautier is naturally and logically the king 
of rhyme, a master of descriptive verse, an incomparable 
word-painter, a caiver of gems. Guardian’ of Pure 

Coh"i o URS ! 1 1 hat a superb title for an artist. Gautier 
himself would have gloried in it had it been applied to 
him in his lifetime. Jt would have meant to him more 
than Archistrategos meant to Byron, more than Earl 
meant to Disraeli. But he needs no title. Even as a 
man can be Emperor and yet wear no pterple, can be 
Pope and yet wear no pallium, so the great writer can 
create and yet disdain the svreath and the ode. For 
the splendid spirits of literature, who siuay our very 
souls to-day, 'wrote because they desired and loved to ; 
their self-expression and sclf-petfection took them to 
the heights beyond the stony ways of strife, beyond 
the caiping of the plebe immonde. They could see 
derwn “ the echoing corridors of time,” and for them 
there was no veil upon veil hiding their immortality 
from them. The genius is the vice-gerent on earth of 
the Gods themselves. 


London-, 

OKroRD,} 


G. F. MONKSHOOD. 
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PROLOGUE 

“ I HAVE an idea that we shall find in 
the Vallej' of Biban-el-Holouk a tomb 
that has never been tampered with," said 
to a distinguished young Englishman a 
certain man of science, much famed for his 
knowledge of Egypt 

" I\Iay Osiris hear you,” replied the young 
English lord ; ” that is an invocation one 
should use in front of ancient Diospolis 
Magna. . . , Many times wc have been 
deceived. The treasure-hunters are always 
in advance of us.” 

But his companion continued — 

“A tomb that shall not have been ran- 
s.ackcd by Egyptians, Greeks, Romans or 
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Arabs, but that shall deliver up to us, 
untouched, all the riches of its virgin 
mystery.” 

“ And upon vhich you will publish an 
erudite work which will give you a place 
with Champollion, Rossellini, Wilkinson, 
Lepsius and Belzoni ? ” 

“ I will dedicate it to you, my lord, for 
without your royal munificence I should 
not have been able to test my system by 
seeing the monuments, and 1 should have 
died in my little German town Avithout 
having contemplated the marvels of this 
ancient land.” 

So replied the German doctor who Avas 
the young lord’s companion. This con- 
versation had taken place near the Nile, 
at the entry to the Valley of Biban-el- 
Molouk, between Lord Evandale, mounted 
on an Arab blood mare, and Doctor 
Rumphius, mounted on an ass. 
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The vessel that had brought them up 
the Nile, and was their temporary home, 
was moored the other side of the Nile, 
before Luxor, with furled sails. After 
having given several days to visiting and 
studying the astounding ruins of Thebes 
— gigantic fragments of a city of splendour 
— they had crossed the river and directed 
their steps to the arid belt of land that held 
within its breast the tombs of the ancient 
inhabitants of the jaalaccs that once stood 
on the other side of the water. Some 
attendants followed his lordship and the 
doctor, and others calmly smoked upon the 
vessel in the cabin’s sitade. 

Lord Rvandale was one of those young 
Englishmen who appear to be beyond 
reprondj in c;'erv way ; a fine example ol 
British high life. Me had. too, the dis- 
dainful attitude that comes of the posses- 
sion of a large inlicritcd fortune r.nd an 
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historic name fully described in the P ecragc 
and Baronetage, the second Bible of the 
English. In appearance he was almost too 
handsome for a man. Indeed, the pure 
lines of face and head recalled the models 
of Meleager or of Antinous. The clear 
colour of the lips and cheeks seemed arti- 
ficial, created by cosmetics. His hair was 
blond and naturally wavy. A hairdresser 
or valet could not have improved its 
appearance. However, the firm gaze of 
his steely-blue eyes and a kind of sneer 
upon the lips corrected any impression 
people formed as to his rather effeminate 
appearance. A member of the Yacht 
Club, the young lord from time to time, by 
caprice, took a trip upon his light craft 
Puck. It was furnished like a boudoir, and 
managed by a few chosen sailors. This 
year he had chosen Egypt, and his yacht 
awaited him at Ale.xandria. He had 
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brought with him a man of science, a 
doctor, a naturalist, a draughtsman and 
photographer, so that his tour could be 
turned to a good account. He himself was 
a well-informed man, and his social success 
had not made him forget his honours at 
Cambridge- He was dressed with the right 
note of style and scrupulous care that is 
one of the distinguishing marks of the 
Englishman. They are as careful of their 
attire upon the sands of the desert as 
upon the sands and promenades of the 
seaside or the storied stones of the West 
End. 

He was at this time principally in white 
clothing, because of the heat of the sun. 
Upon his head there was a very finely- 
made Panama, with a green gatnre pug- 
gree. Rumphius, the Egyptologist, still 
wore the usual black co.':tumc of the man 
of science in spite of the heat, and one 
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could see that he cleaned his pen upon his 
right trouser leg. His cravat was knotted 
carelessly around the prominent “apple” 
in his throat. He was dressed with true 
scientific negligence, and he was most 
certainly not a handsome man. Some 
reddish hair streaked with grey stuck out 
behind his prominent ears. He was bald, 
and had a long nose. He brought to 
one’s mind the figure of an ibis, perhaps 
a suitable simile for one who deciphered 
Egyptian cartouches. 

The lord and the doctor made for the 
rocks of the funeral valley of Biban-el- 
Molouk, necropolis used for the royalties 
of ancient Thebes, conversing in the style 
of the phrases we have quoted, when com- 
ing out like a cave-dweller from the blacl; 
mouth of a sepulchre (often the homes Oi 
fellahs) they saw a personage who was 
strange to them, and who saluted. He 
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was a Greek dealer in and maker of 
antique things, selling the new when he 
could not get the old. Nothing about 
him reminded one of the commonplace 
type that tricks the traveller. He wore a 
red cap, and was freshly barbered. His 
olive skin, black brows, nose and pre- 
datory eyes, his big moustaches and 
deeply-dented chin, would all have made 
up a brigand’s aspect, if it had not been 
tempered by a servile smile. This Greek 
had closely observed the yacht, and had 
decided that the owner could be 
ploitcd.” He therefore waited his time to 
pounce, regarding all the funeral domain 
as his property, turning all away who 
would dispute that with him. With the 
skill peculiar to the mcrcniuile Greek, from 
the first sight of Lord Evandalc he had 
calculated, or tried to, the amount of his 
wc:^Uh. 
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He renounced the idea of showing the 
noble Ensflishman round the tombs that 
had been "done” hundreds of times. In 
this case, he thought, it was of no use to 
turn over places where nothing was to be 
found — places he had long ago denuded 
himself and profited by in the highest 
market overt. Argyropoulos (that was 
the Greek’s name) in exploring the valley 
had found the entry to a place that had 
escaped the usual explorer. For two 
years he guarded his secret from other 
tomb-robbers. Noiv he approached Lord 
Evandale. 

“ Has your lordship any intention of 
enterprising some researches ? ” Argy- 
ropoulos spoke in a sort of cosmopolitan 
dialect. “If so I can find you a hundred 
fellahs who with their bare nails could 
scrape away the earth to its centre ! We 
would lay bare a sphinx, an altar, a tomb.” 
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Seeing that the great lord remained 
calm and cool as he heard the foregoing 
phrases, and that the smile of the sceptic 
wavered upon the lips of the savant with 
him, Argyropoulos at once understood that 
he was not trading with fools, and he 
became convinced that the best thing he 
could next do would be to sell to these 
people, in this splendid market, his great 
discovery. Upon this find of his he really 
placed a high price, in his thoughts about 
it ; he wanted to get enough from the idea 
for an income and a marriage portion for 
his daughter. 

" I can sec that you are savants and 
not merely travellers, and that common 
curiositv docs not call vou here or detain 

p* ^ 

you," continued he, talking a mixture of 
Greek, Arabic, Italian and English. “I 
can reveal to \ou the place where there is 
a tomb that has escaped the search of all. 
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No one kno^YS of it but my sole self, for 
it is a treasure that I have most closely 
guarded until the day came when some 
one worthy should be told the precious 
secret." 

“ Some one who would pay you a 
worthy price ? ’’ said and smiled the lord. 

“ My love of truth forbids that I should 
contradict your lordship. I live in great 
hope of making a good price as payment 
for my discovery'. Each lives in this land 
by his own little industry : I live by' 
digging up the Pharaohs and selling them 
to strangers. They are becoming very' 
rare ; there are certainly' not enough for 
all the world of seekers. It is an article 
in great demand that they' have not been 
making for some time!” 

“That is a fact,” said the doctor ; "it is 
centuries since the embalmers shut up 
shop, and the tranquil quarters of the dead 
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have been deserted by the living of this 
land.” 

The Greek sent a keen glance at the 
speaker, but continued talking to his 
lordship. 

“ For a tomb of great age that no 
human being had touched since the priests 
left the dead is a thousand pounds too 
much money? It is nothing to pay for 
such a thing. Perhaps the tomb lias 
masses of gold, necklaces of diamonds 
and pearls, earrings of sapphires and 
rubie.s, and ancient gods moulded of 
precious metals.” 

“ Trickster ! " said Rumphius. " You 
reel off a string of treasures that you 
know full well one docs not now find in 
Fgyptian tombs.” 

Argyropoulos, seeing clearly that his 
clever nonsense left them quite cold and 
unimpressed, drojiped it at once, and turn- 
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ing to Evandale said plainly and very 
pointedly — 

“ Very good, my lord. Is it to be a 
bargain at my price as I have stated ? ” 

“ Go on, then,” said the young lord. “A 
thousand pounds if the tomb has never 
been opened (as you represent to us), and 
. . . nothing at all if a single stone has 
been touched by the tools of any one.” 

“ Also upon this condition,” added the 
prudent Rumphius : “ that we can take 
away if we wish all that we shall find in 
the tomb.” 

“ I accept,” said the Greek, with an 
assured air. “You can advance your 
gold and banknotes.” 

“ good Rumphius,” said Lord Evan- 
dale to his friend, “your dreams are to 
become true. • This droll creature seems 
-• most positive about this find of his.” 

“ Heaven grant us that he is in earnest. 
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and that we shall have success,” said the 
savant. " The Greeks are such terrible 
liars ; it has passed into a proverb.” 

“This man is a Greek — past a doubt,” 
replied the lord. “ But I think, however, 
that this time, though it may be for this 
time only, he is indeed speaking the truth.” 

The Director of the Ruins went before 
the savant and the lord with the air of a 
master of the ceremonies. They soon 
arrived at the narrow defile that gave 
one the entrance to the Valley of Biban- 
cl-lMolouk. It looked more like a cutting 
made by the hand of man through the 
thick wall of the mountain than a natural 
opening. 

The genius of solitude seemed to have 
wished to keep unseen from jnen's eyes 
this dwelling-place of the dead. Pieces 
of broken sculpture could be seen about, 
until at last the valley, becoming a little 
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larger, presented a spectacle of dull deso- 
lation. 

On each side were rocks scarred, cal- 
cined, by the pitiless sun. In the flanks 
of the rocks opened here and there great 
black gaps or mouths, surrounded by 
blocks of stone, broken and in disorder. 
They were square holes flanked by 
columns storied with signs and cartouches 
(or names of the kings), and of the gods 
and goddesses. They were the tombs of 
the old-time kings of Thebes. At last it 
would seem their goal drew near, for 
Argyropoulos pointed out an enormous 
stone, and said with an air of triumphal 
satisfaction — 

It is ihere !” 

He clapped his hands, and from all 
around them fellahs appeared w'ith picks, 
hammers and all necessary tools. The 
-Greek made a sign to some of the most 
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robust, who put levers under the big mass 
of rock. It was moved, and two others 
as well. Then the entrance to a tomb 
appeared, a sort of square doorway hol- 
lowed in the rock. At the sides were 
pillars. The doorway was ornamented 
with hieroglyphics. Behind a wall of 
stone and brick they soon found a sort 
of flagstone that formed the door leading 
to the subterranean place of sepulchre. 
The German savant found the seal of 
the tomb intact. 

“I realij'- believe,” he said, “that we 
have succeeded,” he cried. 

“Do not let us rejoice too soon,” said 
Lord Evandalc, “ Belzoni made a great 
mistake once. His great find in the way 
of an ‘ unopened ’ tomb had been opened 
at another side.” 

“ But here,” said Rumphius, “ the moun- 
tain chain is tco great for any such 
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opening to have been made by these men 
and these means.” 

The men now attacked the great stone 
that masked any further door or passage, 
unearthing many tiny little images as they 
did so : images laid there by friends as we 
to-day lay flowers near the dead. 

The door opened ... it was the first 
time it had done so for thirty-five centuries, 
and the mountain, through this opened 
mouth, seemed to sigh with an air of 
relief. INIore hieroglyphics were the first 
things they saw with what little light there 
was. Torches were now lit, and they all 
pressed forward. 

At the end of the passage was another 
sealed door of stone. The heat was 
intense. Argyropoulos sent for sponges 
full of fresh water, and these they breathed 
through. The second door was now down, 
and a stairway showed a sharp descent. 
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“Ouf!” gasped the doctor at the 
bottom of the stair. “ The heat increases 
as we go on. We cannot be very far now 
from the abode of the. damned.” 

Another passage followed, then they 
were all brought to a halt before a pit. A 
torch was cast down, and it lit up the hole, 
making it gleam like the great eye of a 
• Cyclops. 

“ Even to-day people arc not more 
cunning than were the dead Egyptians," 
said Lord Evandale. "Ail these laby- 
rinths, cut hither and thither ; these cells, 
passages, doors and pits — surely they must 
very eficctually cool the passion or zeal ot 
robbers and savants ? ” 

"It all makes very little difierence to 
them, none the less," quickly answered 
the man who was a savant himself and 
knew. " 'i'he robbers who come seek 
gold ; the men of science seek Truth. 
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Now these two things are the most 
precious in tlie world." 

Argyropoulos now cried : ‘‘ Bring the 
knotted rope. We must explore the pit.” 

The rope was held, and the Greek went 
down it, sounding the walls, 

Evandale and Rumphius, fevered with 
curiosity and anxiety, peered over the pit 
— at the great risk of pitching head down- 
wards — and followed the searching of the 
Greek with the most intense interest. 

When Argyropoulos came up again he 
showed the deepest chagrin on his face 
and bit his lips. 

“ There is not the least siOT down there 

O 

of any passage . . . and yet the excava- 
tion could not possibly have stopped 
there." 

“Nevertheless,” said Rumphius, “the 
^Sypdan who ordered this tomb may have 
-died in a foreign land. ...” 
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“Well, if he did, would they not have 
given up the workings here? It is not at 
all unlikely, and, indeed, has been known 
to have actually happened.” 

Lord Evandalc answered : “ Let us 
hope that by virtue of constant searches 
we encounter some secret issue. If not, 
could we make a transversal gallery or 
passage from another part of the moun- 
tain ? ” 

“ These damnable Eg)*ptians were so 
full of cunning when they hid their dead," 
muttered the Greek. “ One can see them 
mocking, in tlicir day, the people who 
were to come after.” 

lie followed his remarks bv more close 

d 

peering at the walls of the little chamber 
above th.e pit. All at once he seemed to 
be lit up by a fine idc.a. and turned sharply 
upon his heels. I Us old experience as an 
e.s'ploitcr of min.s and monuments came to 
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his aid and helped him to remember a 
similar fix. Also the desire to gain that 
thousand pounds sharpened his wits 
wonderfully. He took a pick and struck 
at the walls. Ai last a ivalL sounded 
holloiu. He cried out in triumph, and his 
eyes glittered. The two chief watchers 
clapped their hands. 

" Strike away at that wall.” 

The command was soon obeyed, and 
an opening made through which a man 
could pass into a gallery that wound 
into the interior of the mountain, end- 
ing in a square chamber pillared and 
painted with figures. This chamber led 
to another a little higher, and with only 
two pillars, but similarly ornamented. 
This chamber did not appear to have any- 
outlet. All hope was lost 1 They were 
compelled to retrace their steps because of 
the terrible heat in that almost airless place. 
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“None the less,” said the doctor, “this 
labyrinth was not made for sheer amuse- 
ment. There vinst be another passage 
tliat leads to . . . something. Without 
doubt the dead man or woman had a fear 
of being disturbed, and was securely sealed 
up somewhere. Where ■ With sufficient 
insistence one can get anywhere, and I 
think yet that we shall make discoveries. 
Probably a flagstone masked in some way 
covers the true descent to the funeral 
chamber." 

“You are right, I believe, dear doctor,” 
said Evandale. “ Let us search again and 
again." 

They struck every corner, every stone, 
At last, near a pillar, it sounded hollow, 
and when the dust of centuries had been 
cleared away an oblong flagstone was seen 
clearly marked out, 

“ I ant half ashamed to take so many 
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steps to trouble the last sleep of the poor 
body that is here somewhere,” now said 
Lord Evandale. 

The stone was raised, and a staircase 
discovered that led to a chamber with 
little crypts, containing figures made of 
enamel, bronze • and sycamore. As they 
pressed forward into the chamber Lord 
Evandale had a strange sensation assail 
him. hlodern life and all that it stood for 


to him seemed to pass away, out of sight 
and touch, out of thought. He forgot 
Great Britain, and the great fact that his 


name was upon the roll of its nobility, th'at 
he was one of its "titled and landed” 
class. Forgot, too, his home in Lincoln- 
shire, his town house in the London West 
End, his yacht, and all that made or aided 
-s English life. An unseen hand put 
back the clock of time,. had turned again 
the hour-glass of th'e ageL Sand by sand 
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the centuries fell silently, sadly, as hours 
pass in the silence and solitude of the 
night. History was there, in the past, 
not liere and now, viewed with the eyes 
of to-day. hloses lived, Pliaraoh reigned, 
and he, the Lord Evandalc, felt it strange 
that he was not coiffured and dressed as 
an Egyptian noble would be when in the 
presence of the royalty of Egypt. Then, 
too, a touch of religious horror came to 
him, for had he not violated this palace 
of the half-divine, royal dead — defended 
though it had been with such care against 
the hand of the profancr ? 

d'hc attempt, and its success so far, now 
seemed to him impious and a sacrilege, 
and he .said — 

**If there is a Pharaoh here he might 
rise tipon his couch and strike me vath his 
sceptre! ” 

For an instant he wislted to let fall 
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again for ever the stone screens that had 
tried to hide the corpse of this ancient 
dead civilization. But the doctor had 
other ideas. Dominated by his scientific 
enthusiasm, he cried in a loud voice — 
"IMy lord, the sarcophagus is quite 
intact ! ” 

1 his sentence recalled his lordship 
again to the things of real life. By a 
lightning leap of the mind he crossed 
again the centuries that his reveries had 
built up, and replied — 

In all truth, is it, my dear doctor, 
intact ? ” 

Unheard-of good fortune, marvellous 
chance, treasure-trove never to be 
equalled!” continued the doctor, with a 
deep and erudite joy. 

Argyropoulos, seeing the enthusiasm of 
the doctor, had a feeling of remorse, the 
first he had ever had in his life. He now 
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wished he had asked a great deal more. 
He told himself that he had been a 
simpleton, and that the young noble had 
got the best of the bargain. He made 
many resolutions to fare better in any 
similar affair in future days. 

To increase the joy of sight in the find 
the fellahs had by now lit all their torches. 
The spectacle was strange and magnificent 
in the passages and chambers that led 
to the resting-place of the sarcophagus. 
Lord Evandale and Rumphitis remained 
stupefied with admiration, although they 
were already familiar with the glories of 
funeral art in ancient Egypt. 

Illuminated thus, the gilded salon showed, 
perhaps for the first time, the bright colours 
of its wall-paintings. Reds, blues, greens 
and whites shone with a uinginal freshness 
from the golden varnish that served as a 
backgrotmd to the figures and hieroglyphs. 
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In the midst there arose the massive 
sarcophagus, that had been hollowed in an 
enormous block of black basalt and closed 
with a rounded cover of the same material. 
The four sides of the monolith were 
covered with sculptures cut as carefully 
in intaglio as would be the gem in a 
ring. 

At the angles of the sarcophagus were 
four alabaster vases with chased covers. 
These four vessels contained certain of the 
inner parts of the mummy, and at the head 
of the tomb an effigy of Osiris seemed to 
watch the ever-sleeping dead. 

“ Open the sarcophagus,” said his lord- 
ship, “but with great care in the use of 
your levers, for I would like to take this 
tomb, perfect, for the British Museum.” 

When the bier was at last opened, 
Rumphius, to his surprise, found the 
enswathed figure must be that of a wmman. 
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owing to the absence of the Osirian beard 
and also from the form of the wrapping. 
The Greek also expressed astonishment. 
It was a unique thing in his long experi- 
ence, for the Valley of Biban-el-Molouk is 
the “ Saint Denis ’’ of oid-iime Thebes, and 
contained but the tombs of kings. Tiie 
necropolis of the queens is situated further 
in another gorge of the mountain. Then, 
the tombs of the queens were very simple, 
and composed usually of one or two 
chambers. Women were regarded as 
inferior to men even in death. The 
greater number of such tombs, violated 
in far-off ages, have served as receptacles 
for mummies of the deformed and poorly 
embalmed. 

"This disturbs." said the doctor, "ail 
mv thoughts and theories and overthrows 
the most hrmly-seaied system of Egyptian 
funeral rites followed exactly and closely 
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for thousands of years ! * . . We are 
brought face to face with sonie obscure 
custom or happening of those days ; a lost 
mystery of history. A woman was seated 
upon the throne of the Pharaohs and 
governed Egypt. She was named 

Tahoser, 

if one can believe the writing in the car- 
touches, that are most ancient. Can 
this woman have usurped a tomb and a 
throne ? ” 

“ No one but yourself can better solve 
all the problems of the affair,” said Lord 
Evandale. “ We will take this case of 
secrets and mysteries to our vessel, and 
there you can unravel it all at your ease, 
even, as the great Champollion coiild.”- 
The fellahs therefore worked and got 
the coffer on to the yacht. , , 

Argyropoulos, having’ arranged near 
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the great case all the objects that had 
been found around it, held himself to 
attention, respectfully, at the door of the 
yacht’s cabin. Lord Evandale understood, 
and paid him his gold. 

The coffin rested in the middle of 
the cabin, and shone with colour as 
though it had been painted yesterday. 
It moulded the mummy within. Never 
had the ancient land of Egypt, in all its 
long histor3^ wrapped one of its dead 
children better for the unending repose. 
I'hc nuimmy-casc .shaped out the head 
and shoulders, and one secnicd to per- 
ceive a young and graceful body beneath 
the thick coloured casitig. The golden 
death-mask, with its long Eg)’ptian eyes, 
outlined with black and enamel ; the deli- 
cate winged nose, rounded cheeks and 
thick lips, smiling yet with the indescribable 
smile of the Sphinx ; the chin with its short 
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curve— all offered to the beholder an ex- 
ample of the purest type of the ideal 
Egyptian, and by many little character- 
istic details, that art had not invented, an 
individual portrait was clearly indicaited. 
A multitude of fine curls tightly knotted fell 
upon each side of the mask in opulent masses. 

A large breastplate of fine enamel and 
gold circled the base of the throat, and 
then in many rows descended, outlining 
the firm shape of breasts that were as 
two mounds of gold. Upon the breast- 
bandages were many hieroglyphics, pro- 
minent among them the Tmt, that most 
mysterious sign that is emblem of Immor- 
tality. One long band covered with writing 
was wound from breast to feet. It con- 
tained, perchance, some formula of the 
funeral art, or more likely the names and 
<]^ualities of the dead beauty. Rumphius 
meant to translate it all later. 
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All the writings or paintings, by their form 
and style (or quality of design) in line, 
colour, etc., showed to the trained eye of an 
Egyptologist that they were fashioned in 
the most beautiful period of Egyptian art. 

The lord and savant now took the form 
from its mummy-case and stood it against a 
wall of the cabin. It was indeed a strange 
spectacle. The swathed and golden- 
masked dead, standing upright as though it 
was a spectre that had materialized, and was 
taking anew an attitude of life, after having 
kept for so long the horizontal pose of 
death upon its bed of basalt deep in the 
heart of a mountain. The soul of the 
dead had counted upon eternal repose for 
its body, and must indeed have been deeply 
moved could it have known that all tlic 
care that had been taken to keep the 
resting-place inviolate was now made 
futile, abortive ! 


A 
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“ What a beautiful attire for the dead,” 
said Rumphius, contemplating the mummy. 
“ It is a young woman, past a doubt, that 
is wrapped in these bands of linen, yellowed 
by time and the spices and scents of the 
embalmer. Compared with the Egyptians 
we arc truly barbarians, possessed by a 
brutal sort of life, and we have no delicate 


sense of the supreme and particular dig- 
nity and beauty of Death. What tender- 
ness, what regrets, what love was revealed 
in these minute cares, these almost endless 
precautions, these really useless acts of 
attention that none were meant to see or 
enjo) . It ^\as a struggle to save from 
utter, complete death, that is, entire de- 
struction, the form of the adored ; a 
stntggle against great odds to keep every- 
th,ng intact for the soul tvhon it should 
como to reanimate the body in the day 
Ot supreme union.” 
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" Perhaps,” replied Lord Evandale, “ our 
civilization is but a decadence. We are 
absurdly proud of a few recent inventions, 
and rarely think of the colossal splendours 
of Egypt’s ancient land. We have steam, 
but it is less than the ideas that raised the 
Pyramids, hollowed those mountains and 
cut a stone hill into a Sphinx or obelisk, 
and knew how to save and defend the 
fragile human corpse from Time the 
destroyer. These people had the ‘sense 
of eternity,’ and it shows itself in their 
life and art.” 

“ Oh,” answered Rumphius, "the Egyp- 
tians were astonishing artists, savants and 
priests, but we end by tearing their secrets 
from them. . . . Come, let us unwrap this 
youthful beauty as delicately as possible." 

“ Poor ladv .' ” murmured the voun^ lord. 
** Profane eyes arc to sec that which per- 
haps even Love did not. In the name of 
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Science we are as savage as the Persians 
of Cambyses.’’ 

The doctor removed the wrappings of 
the body, and, the last obstacle removed, 
the young woman was seen in all the chaste 
nudity of her beautiful form, guarding, in 
Spite of the centuries, all the roundness of 
her former contours and the supple grace 
of her pure lines of breed. Her pose, 
rare among mummies, was that of the 
Venus of Milo, as though the Master of 
the Embalmers had wished with this sweet 
form to take away the sad, straight attitude 
and rigidity of the dead. 


A cry of admiration came from the two 
eholders. Never did Greek or Roman 

aetpr u • 1 ^ ^ particular char- 

beautiful h'd to tlie 

beautiful body, so superbly preserved a 

bgbtness of line that autinuemarblesrar'ely 
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have. The fine hands and feet, with nails 
of polished agate ; the cup of the breast, 
small and pointed ; the swelling of the hip 
and thigh ; the long leg, that recalled grace 
of dead players and dancers — all was of a 
type of grace that was \mry youthful, and 
yet had the perfection, the completeness of 
the woman. As a rule mummies saturated 
with bitumen and natrum resemble ebony 
figures. Dissolution cannot take them, but 
all appearances of life depart. They do 
not return to the dust, but become, as it 
were, petrified into a hideous form that one 
can only behold with fright or disgust. 
But here, the body prepared with great 
care and huge cost had preserved more 
near!}' the look of flesh and of life. The 
warm and amber tone of flesh that one 
admires so much in the pictures of Titian 
or Giorgione must have been the lovely 
young hZgyptian's tint in life. The head 
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seemed sleeping, but it was a sleep of 
thirty centuries. Her body was almost 
covered with exquisite gold, gems and 
jewels. 

Strange sensation, indeed, to be face to 
face with a glorious human being who 
lived when History and h<;r records were 
vague and misty. A beautiful creature 
who was certainly contemportiry with 
Moses, and still owned much of the glor)' 
of youth. Imagine touching a little hand 
that had probably been kissed by a 
Pharaoh, or that hair, more lasting than 
empires, more enduring than monuments 
of granite ! 

At the sight of the denuded form of the 
lovely lady, who must have queened it ages 
■before. ;the young lord .experienced that 
retrospective desire that a fine picture or 
statue can cause if it represents’ one who 
was. famous for her charms; he thought 
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that he would have loved her could he 
have lived in those ancient centuries, and 
his thought, a spiritual one, went forth, as 
it were, into the void to tell her soul. 

Rumphius, less poetic, took an inventory 
of all the gems and jewels. Evandale 
did not desire them removed ; to take 
the jewels from a dead woman is to kill 
her a second time ! 

All at once a roll of papyrus, hidden 
beneath the arm of the dead woman, 
caught the doctor’s eye. 

" My lord,” said he with deep intent- 
ness, “ we have the best of the man 
Argyropoulos, after all. This is the first 
time men have found an Egyptian manu- 
script containing any other than mere 
hieratic formulas, I will dcciplier it and 
learn your secret, oh, you lovely dead 
thing ! Moreover, I will by so doing 
cover myself with glory and be equal to 
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ChampoHion. As for Lepsius, he shall die 
of jealousy ! ” - • 


They returned to Europe, and the 
mummy was placed in the parlc of Lord 
Evandale in Lincolnshire. Often his 
lordship gazed at the coffin, dreamt and 
. . . longed. After long study Rumphius 
translated the papyrus, and it now follows. 


CHAPTER I 


Orii — the Eg^'ptian name of tlie town 
that antiquity caihd Tijebes of the Hun- 
dred Gates, or Diospolis Magna — seemed 
to lay asleep under the devouring action 
of a sun of lead. It was midday. A 
white light came from a pale sky and fell 
upon an earth that swooned with heat. 
The sun glittered like polished metal, and 
there was very little shade to be seen at 
the base of the buildings — only a slight, 
bluish band. The houses, with sloping 
sides, shone Avith heat like bricks in an 
oven. All doors were closed, and at the 
windows no head was to be seen. At the 
end of the empty streets and above the 
terraces were to be seen the clear points 
of obelisks. Glimpses were also seen of 
palaces and temples, with pillars who-sc 
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capitals were sometimes formed as the 
typical Egyptian face, sometimes formed 
as a lotus. From time to time above the 
wall of a garden one saw a palm, scaly- 
trunked and waving on high its fan-tracery 
of leaves. Rare slaves of the Nahasi 
race, black and simian- faced, braved the 
ardour of the sun to get Nile water. 

In spite of the heat on -this day, all were 
not asleep in Thebes. From the walls of 
a grand palace came a vague murmur of 
music. Stifled almost by the thickness of 
the walls, the music had an unusual sweet- 
ness. It was a song of half-sad pleasure 
and drawn-out languor, meant to express 
the fatigue of the body and the weariness 
of passion. By the wall of the palace the 
slave forgot the whip of his taskmaster in 
listening to the song that had so many 
heartaches in it—lost lands .■ of ‘ ' desire, 
dreams that never came : true, broken 
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loves and the unconquerable obstacles of 
Fate. . . . 

Within a chamber of the palace, near 
the wall, was a curious-shaped bed, or 
couch, representing an ox. In the middle 
of the chamber was a table of precious 
woods, covered with articles of the toilette. 
Near this table, upon a lounge, was seated 
a young girl of wondrous beauty, in an 
attitude of melancholy and nonchalance. 
Her features were of an ideal delicacy, 
the pure Egyptian type, and often sculptors 
had thought of her in making their images 
of Isis or Hathor. Lights of gold and 
rose tinted the pallor of her skin. Her 
long, black, Osirian eyes were lengthened 
In outline bv threads of antimonv. The 
large, sombre cye.s, long-lashed and heavy- 
lidded, had a strange expression, set as 
they -were in a face that was small, almost 
i’'»faniinc. The- hr '’^mouth, show- 
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ing the white of the teeth, was softly 
smiling. The pure lines of nose,, cheek 
and chin gave the whole face an expres- 
sion of sweetness, grace and extreme 
charm. She was sumptuously dressed 
and bejewelled. Her name was Tahoser. 
Near her knelt a young woman harpist 
playing upon a nine-stringed harp. Be- 
hind her was another player, and a third 
girl marked the measure of the music 
upon a little drum. 

The harpist sang a plaintive song, 
accompanied by the others in sweetest 
nnison. The words expressed vague hopes, 
veiled regrets, unknown loves and timid 
sorrow at the cruelty of the gods and fate. 

Tahoser, an elbow resting upon her 
eouch, heard with an attention more 
affected than real the tender song of the 
musicians. Sometimes she sighed ; a tear 
came, and she bit her lower lip. 
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“Satou,”she cried, clapping her hands 
for silence, “your song enervates like a 
heavy perfume, and causes a heartache.” 

■ “Mistress mine,” replied the harpist, 
“ the poet and the singer know all things ; 
the gods reveal to them many hidden 
things. But if my song saddens I will 
change it for one with more joy in it.” 
And Satou attacked the strings of the 
harp with a joyful energy, and sung a 
song celebrating the charm of wine, the 
beauty of perfumes and the delirium of 
the dance. 

Other attendants of Tahoscr now danced 
as the music rose and fell in delicious 
sounds. 

]5ut Satou’s music did but deepen the 
sadness of Taheser, and she sobbed out 
upon the breast of her favourite — 

“Oh! my poor Nofre, I am vciy’ sad 
and very unfortimate ! ” 




CHAPTER II 


N OFRE made a sign of understanding ; 
she knew a confidence was coming. _ The 
harpist, dancers and others withdrew. Then 
the favourite said in a soft, wheedling tone 
“What ails you, dear Mistress, that you 
should be sad and unhappy? Are you 
not young, beautiful enough for the most 
beauteous to envy you, free, and your 
father, the High Priest Petamounoph, 
whose mummy is in a rich tomb, left you 
great wealth to spend as you will? Your 
palace is very beautiful, your gardens are 
vast, and watered with fine fountains. 
\'our coffers contain many jewels, and 
your robes are as numerous as the days of 
the year. Yet your heart, which should 
open with joy, like a lotus in the month of 

Hathor, is shut and sad ! ” 

44 
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Tahoser replied to Nofre: "Yes, cer- 
tainly the gods have favoured me. But 
of what avail are all the things one 
possesses if one lacks a deeply-wished-for 
thing ? . . . A desire unsatisfied leaves the 
rich man as poor in his palace as is a slave 
or a nesfro. ...” 

Nofre smiled with a slight air of 
raillery. 

" Is it possible, O Mistress, that there is 
any one of your lightest wishes that cannot 
be gratified at once? if you dream of a 
beautiful jewel an artist makes it . . . 
robes, perfumes, flowers, or any rich foods 
you desire, all must come to you. Your 
slaves at Phike, at Heliopolis, seek lovely 
and rare things to pleasure you. If Egypt 
docs not hold what you want, cannot the 
caravans bring it to you from the ends of 
the earth ! " 

'Fahoser moved her pretty Itead, but 
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^vas impatient of the path her favourite’s 
thought took, 

“ Pardon, Mistress,” said Nofre, seeing 
she was making a mistake. “ Ah, I did 
not recall that for four months- Pharaoh 
has led his expedition to Upper Ethiopia/ 
and that the handsome officer accompanied 
His ]\Iajesty, How splendid he looked in 
military attire — fine, y'oung and valiant.” 

Tahoser blushed, but did not speak or 
stop the speaker. 

“Mistress, your regret shall cease. A 
courier announces the King’s arrival 
before sundown. All are going to see the 
triumphal return. Will you not throw off 
your languor and also see the spectacle? 
Ahmosis will observe and smile upon y’ou,’ 
and you will return to the palace quite 
joyous.” 

“Ahmosis loves'me; but I do not love 
Ahmosis,” replied Tahoser. 
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“A virgin’s saying,” replied Nofre, who 
did not think Tahoser spoke quite candidly. 
For Ahmosis was a fine figure of a man 
in every way. Still Tahoser did not love 
him, and spoke truly to her confidante. 

Another idea, that she did not express 
to Nofre, came to Tahoser. She shook 
off her lassitude and rose, bidding Nofre 
prepare her for going forth. The palace 
of Tahoser was only separated from the 
Nile by gardens. Attended by Nofre 
and others, Tahoser went througli shaded 
paths to her quay. Every one was 
making for the Nile that day — Egyptians, 
Negroes, bronzed Ethiopians, Asiatics, 
Pclagi.ans and others. 

Through this crowd advanced very 
gravely shaven-pate priests, soldiers, 
aristocrats. Along the walls of the build- 
ings shuffied wc eath the 

a <• -M? ' 
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the higher classes, attended by several 
slaves, passed proudly in long semi-trans 
parent robes and laden with jewels. 
Their bodies as they passed exhaled tbe 
fragrance of flowers and aromatics. Litteis 
also passed, borne by Ethiopians with 
rapid and rhythmic steps. 

An extraordinary movement was taking 
place upon the Nile — covered, in spite of 
the breadth, by vessels of every kind m 
Egypt. Tahoser entered her own vessel, 
which was decorated with great richness. 
She soon reached the other bank, and her 
chariot was there for her at the same time. 
Nofre held the reins of the white oxen 
that drew the chariot and conducted the 
vehicle, while Tahoser rested motionless 
by her side. The two girls' formed a 
charming group upon the coloured car. 

On this side of the river the inhabitants 
of the quarter called Memnonia and the 
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villages near arrived, and each minute 
swelled the crowd of the curious. Thebes 
itself was as deserted as though a conqueror 
had come and led the populace into captivity. 

The frame of this wonderful river 
picture was a worthy one. In the 
midst of verdant palms there rose the 
vivid colouring of pleasure-houses and 
summer dwellings, palaces and pavilions, 
with all around sycamores and mimosas. 
Fountains mirrored the sun and vines 
enlaced upon the trefhs-work. 7'hcn the 
eye took in the gigantic silhouette of the 
palace of Rhamscs-Meiamoun, and further 
north the two colossi enthroned impas- 
sive, a mountain of granite in human form 
before the entry to the Amenophium, half 
ntasking the Rhamscsium much further, 
and the tontb of the Migli Priest, but 
allowing to be seen the palace of 
Mcnephta 
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Tahoscr regarded vaguely, the perspec- 
tive that \s’as so familiar to her, and her 
eyes (now the home of distraction) had 
no admiration. But in passing before a 
house almost hidden in a mass of luxuriant 
vegetation she drew out of her reverie, 
and appeared to seek upon the terrace of 
the house some known and longed-for 
figure. 

A superb young man leaned against a 
column of the terrace and carelessly 
scanned the crowded river. But his 
sombre eyes did not seek for or rest upon 
the chariot that held Tahoscr and Nofre. 
Nevertheless the little hand of the 
daughter of Petamounoph grasped nerv- 
ously the front of her chariot and her 
cheeks paled, and she buried them in her 
lotus-flower bouquet. 



CHAPTER III 


In spite of her customary shrewdness 
Nofre had not noticed the effect upon her 
mistress the unknown disdainful one had 
produced. She had not observed the pale- 
ness, followed by a blush, nor the vivid 
lighting up of the eyes, and quickened rise 
and fall of the bosom. True, her entire 
attention was taken up in directing the 
chariot, a very difficult thing to do among 
the masses, more and more compact, of 
idlers and loungers who wanted to be 
present at the triumphal entry of the 
Pharaoh. 

Finally the chariot arrived upon the 
field of operations, an immense plain well 
chosen for disjdays of military pomp and 
circumstance. Taiioscr and Kofre. whose 
servants had made a place for them, now 
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heard a great rumour, heavy, deep and 
powerful, like the onrush of a sea. It 
could be heard coining from afar, yet it 
drowned all the murmurs of the vast 
crowd. Soon the peculiar noise of the 
rollincr of war chariots could be heard, and 

o 

the rhythmic tramp of foot soldiers. A 
fog of dust arose. It was produced by an 
army on the march, and hung over the 
countless thousands of spectators. 

The tumult grew. The clouds of dust 
parted, and hundreds of musicians de- 
bouched into the immense arena, to the 
.great satisfaction of the mob, who, in spite 
of their respect for Pharaoh and his 
majesty, were tired of standing beneath a 
sun that would have melted any heads but 
Egyptian heads. 

The advance guard of musicians halted, 
and the College of Priests and deputations 
of the chief people of Thebes came and 
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ranged themselves in poses of respect. 
The musicians, a small army themselves, 
were composed of players upon drums, 
tambourin'es, trumpets, sistrums and 
triangles. 

Strings of captives, men and women, 
now came into view, chained and guarded, 
then the standard-bearers, and between 
the latter a herald, who proclaimed the 
victories of Pharaoh, his captives, loot 
and conquered races and cities. At last 
Pharaoh himself came, preceded by priests 
and incense-burners. Now a remarkable 
thing happened. ... In passing before 
the spot where .stood Tahoser and Nofre, 
the Pharaoh, whose litter was borne 
above the heads of the crowd upon the 
shoulders of .some officers, was upon a 
level with the head of the lovely girl. 
The King slowly fi.xcd^ upon her his 
d k, keen ■'f^ard, nirn his 
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head round ; not a muscle in the face 
moved ; indeed, the face was like the 
gold mask of a mummy. N evertheless the 
dark eyes had clearly seen Tahoser, and 
a spark of desire had lit their sombre 
discs. He half lifted a hand and made a 
certain sign to one near his side. The 
man saw the daughter of Petamounoph — 
saw and understood. 



CHAPTER IV 


The mighty Pharaoh had arrived at his 
palace, situated near the scene of his great 
greeting and upon the left bank of the 
Nile. 

In the transparent blueness of the night 
the immense edifice assumed proportions 
yet more colossal than usual, cutting its 
vast angles into the background with a 
vigour that was awesome and sombre. 
The idea of a power that was utter, abso- 
lute, attached itself to the mass of the 
palace; eternity itself, one would think, 
could but act upon such buildings as a 
single drop of water would act upon a great 
block of marble. 

The Pharaoh rested, refreshed himself, 
and, surrounded by his court, heard music 
and saw dancing. Ikit he gave no sign of 
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being pleased by any one or anything, and 
he retired to his private apartments without 
having spoken a single word. Motionless 
upon the threshold stood the servant 
who had obeyed the gesture during the 
triumphal entry. This man bowed and 
spoke — 

“O King, beloved of the gods, I left 
your side and crossed the Nile in a little 
boat. I followed the vessel of the woman 
upon whom your royal regard fell. . • • 
She is Tahoser, daughter of the priest 
Petamounoph.” 

Pharaoh smiled, and answered that he 
was pleased. His messenger was richly 
rewarded. 



CHAPTER V 


Upon the left bank of the Nile stretched 
the villa of Poeri, the young noble who 
had so troubled the dreaming eyes of 
Tahoser when in going to see the triumphal 
entry of Pharaoh she had passed in her 
chariot under the balcony where the hand- 
some one indolently lounged. It was a 
fine property that he held, partaking of 
the nature of country house and farm. 
Stone walls shut in the gardens, store- 
houses for grain, etc. There were three 
gateways, and a pavilion built near the 
wall gave views of the gardens and of the 
road. This pavilion did not resemble the 
usual style of a rich man’s house in Thebes. 
Its architect had sought and obtained a 
light elegance, a freshness and simplicity 
of country grace, so to speak, in harmony 
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with the verdure and repose of life away 
from the city. Above the ground floor 
of the house was a gallery of many 
columns. This was open to all the winds 
of heaven. The whole construction w'as 
painted in colours — tender, joyous tints- 
and shades ; the lotus of the capitals ' of 
the columns alternated blue with rose and 
green. All around the pavilion the earth 
was cultivated, and fruit, flower and tree 
spread and flourished. 

The great garden, lit by the sun, had an 
aspect of gaiety, of sweet repose and happi- 
ness. The green of the trees was so vivid, 
the flowers so profuse, and the air and 
light bathed so generously the whole balmy 
enclosure. 

One might say of the place that it 
was an earthly Eden, built as one would 
build a dwelling in which dreams were to 
come true. ... But now the door of the 
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pavilion opens, and Poeri appears upon 
its step. Although he was dressed in the 
Egyptian fashion, his features did not 
reflect the usual national type. One could 
see he was not of the original race of 
dwellers by the Nile. The small eagle 
nose, the cheeks, the fine lips, the oval 
face, were all different from the customary 
face of the Egyptians. Then, too, his face 
was warm olive in colour, and his eyes of 
deepest blue. He was of an unusual type 
of male beauty, and the daughter of Peta- 
mounoph had not been able to remain calm 
in seeing him. From the day when she 
had first seen him leaning in his fav'ourile 
place . in the gallery, or balcony, of his 
house, many times she had returned, driving 
her chariot along below him. 

But, remarkable to relate, though Taho- 
scr dressed in the finest tunics and robes, 
wore a breastplate of diamonds and many 
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other jewels, though she did all that was 
possible to attract, Poeri had not appeared 
to offer her any attention. ... 

Nevertheless, Tahoser was very beauti- 
ful, and the loveliness that the lord of the 
pavilion ignored or disdained Pharaoh 
himself had coveted. For that love the 
great lord of all the upper and lower land 
of Egypt would give the most beauteous 
women of his harem ; would give his 
hordes of Asiatic captives ; would give his 
vases of gold and his coffers of gems and 
jewels, his chariots of war, his army, his 
throne, and last, perhaps greatest, his tomb, 
that thousands and thousands of slaves 
had toiled upon for a lifetime! . . . 

Ah, love is not the same under Eastern 
skies, where one breathes a wind of fire, 
as it is on the shores of cooler, calmer 
lands, where balm seems to come from the 
heavens with sundown, night wind and 
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dew or frost. For it is not simple warm 
blood that runs through the heart, but a 
liquid flame : the lovely Tahoscr languished 
and swooned, although she inhaled per- 
fumes and surrounded herself with flowers 
— she a flower herself — and drank of 
things that bring forgetfulness. Music 
wearied her, or else fed her love too 
much, developing her sense of pain, 
deepening her heartache and desire. She 
took no longer any pleasure in the 
dances of her slaves or friends ; at night 
.sleep would not come, or only came to fly 
again. Sighing, half suffocated, with heav)- 
head and swollen throat, she would leave 
her splendid bed and stretch upon the 
marble floor, as though to drink in its calm 
and coolness. 

The night that followed the triumphal 
entry of the Pharaoh, Tahoscr deemed 
hcr.sclf to be so unhappy, so incapable of 



any desire to live, that she felt sure deaft 

itself would come of sheer sorro^\ i s 
did not make a supreme effort, 
dressed very simply, and at the first ig 
of day. without Nofre hearing, had hers 
taken over the river. Trenrbling, hand 
upon heart, she went towards the payi lo 

of Poeri. , 

It was now full day, and the gates opene 

to let out various vehicles and flocks going 
to pasturage. Tahoser entered, and up 
the threshold met Poeri. 

She bowed her head with a supplian 


gesture, and perhaps looked far lovelier 
so than in the pomp and state of her 
richest robes and in her fine home. Her 
breast throbbed, and tears dropped upon 
the pale, soft cheeks. 

“ Enter,” said Poeri. “ Enter without 
any fear. This house offers you hospi- 
tality.” 


CHAPTER VI 

Taiioser, encouraged by the friendly 
phrase of Poiiri, left her suppliant pose 
and rose up. 

A warm colour catne to her pale cheeks; 
some sense of shame came to her, accom- 
panied by hope. She blushed now at the 
strange action that Love had made her do, 
and now, upon the very threshold that she 
had often crossed in dream, she hesitated. 
Her passion held her, and stayed the words 
that strove to come. Before the reality 
her dreams were dumb. 

The young man, believing that timidity, 
companion of misfortune, alone prevented 
Tahoscr entering further into tiie house: 
said to her in a pleasant voice — 

“ Enter, young girl, and do not tremble 
so. 'I'lie house is large enough to shelter" 
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you. If you are weary, rest. If you 
hunger or thirst, my servants will bring 
you food.” 

The daughter of Petamounoph, encour- 
aged by these words, entered the mansion, 
which she soon saw was furnished with 
the simple grace of a great country 
house. 

Poeri seated himself, and Tahoser sat 
just before him. He rested upon her eyes 
that were full of kindly query. 

Seated thus, she seemed quite ravishing. 
The gauze veil she had wrapped around 
her fell behind, discovering the rich masses 
of her hair and her sweet, sad face. Her 
sleeveless tunic showed the arms to the 
elbow, and left her freedom of gesture. 

“ I am Poeri,” he said, " Intendant of 
Crown Property.” 

“ I am Hora,” said the girl, who had 
invented a fable. “ My parents are dead 
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They left enough for their funeral only. 
I am alonCj without help. But if you 
desire to aid me I can return your hospi- 
tality, I can sew and sing, dance and 
play the harp.” 

“ Hora, be welcome at the house of 
Poeri,” was the answer. " You can find 
here, without strain, for you seem delicate, 
an occupation suitable to a young girl who 
has known more prosperous times. There 
are among my servants some girls, pleasant 
and well-trained ones, whom you will like 
as companions. They will explain the 
order of life in my house. As the days 
fall by perhaps some good fortune may, 
come to you. If not, stay here in peace. 
The jnicst the gods send is sacred.” 

Poeri now rose, as though to draw him- 
self away from the gnueful thanks of her 
falsely called Hora. She had fallen at 
his feet. 
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“ Remain here now,” said Poeri, until 
I have a room set apart for you. I 
send you refreshments.” 

He then left her, and Tahoser followed 
him with her eyes as far as she possibly 
could. 

A servant appeared, and brought her 
food, fruit and water. 

Tahoser was not very hungry, but tried 
to show appetite, and drank thirstily of the 
water. 

The servant having left, she again 
assumed a contemplative pose. Hundreds 
of warring thoughts passed through the 
young, pretty head. 

Sometimes, with the feeling that must 
come to a virgin, she repented the extreme' 
step she had taken ; sometimes, with the 
passion of one in love, she praised that step. 

. “ 1 am beneath the roof of Poeri, and 
shall see him daily and hear his voice. 
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But he . . . he who did not notice me 
when I passed his house, finely dressed 
and jewelled, in my chariot, and surrounded 
with slaves, how is it possible that he 
would notice me now, a suppliant in 
common attire he has taken pity upon ! ” 

She paused and gazed around, then her 
thoughts were resumed. 

“ That which my luxury did not impress, 
my misery surely cannot. Perhaps, after 
all, I am ugly, and Nofre is a flatterer when 
she says that on all the Nile’s banks there 
is no one lovelier than her mistress. No ; 
I am bcaniifnL Men’s ardent eyes have 
.said it thousands of times, and I have 
read it also in the disdain of women. Can 
Poeri love me, or come to love me? Any 
other man would have recognized me 
beneath anv disguise." 

These rcdeciions abated the courage of 
Tahoscr, then all at once she took heart 
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of grace, and saw that her. beaut}', her 
youth and her love must end by subduing 
the calm heart of Poeri. She would be 
so sweet, so attentive, so devoted, she 
would put so much of the coquette into 
her simple toilette, that he most certainly 
could not resist her for long. Then she 
would show him that the humble servant 
was of high rank, with slaves, lands, 
houses . . , and after — there would be a 
life of dream, splendid and radiant for 
ever. 

“ Let me first and before all appear 
beautiful to him,” she said. She bathed 
her face, throat and shoulders, and decked 
herself with some lotus flowers. Then 
she awaited Poeri in the doorway of 
.the pavilion. Tahoser contemplated 
with gentle joy the charming scene that 
met her eyes, and she reflected that it 
would be sweet indeed to be loved here 
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in this beautiful house, amidst the perfume 
of flowers. 

Poeri reappeared to spend the heat of 
the day in his apartments. She advanced 
a few steps, but he bade her rest, saying— 

“ Hora, you have told me you can play. 
Take, then, that little harp and play me 
and sing some quaint old air, sweet, tender, 
and very slow in its measure. Sleep is 
full of fair dreams, that should be 
ministered to with music.” 

The daughter of the High Priest took 
the instrument and played, then she sang 
an old Egyptian air — some vague sigh of 
the older days, with a sweet, impressive 
theme. 

“In truth, you have told me all that you 
could have done about yourself,” said 
Pocri. " You know the sweet sounds as a 
.skilled musician. Your face, too, doe.s not 
seem the face I saw earlier : another 
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woman seems to appear behind that 
woman, dimly, as a light appears behind 
a veil. Who art thou? . . 

“ 1 am Hora," replied 'Fahoser uniritlh- 
fullv. “ Have I not recounted my history ? 

If I am poor, need I be hideous to look 
upon? But docs it please you* for me 
to continue to play and sing?” 

“Yes; repeat that sweet air. It fasci- 
nates me and lulls. Repeat it, 1 beg of 
you, till sleep comes to me and rests my 
eyes." 

Soon he slept. After a long contem- 
plation, and gathering courage from his 
silence and desire from his beauty, Tahoser, 
pressing her hand to her heart, kissed his 
face. Then she drew up ashamed and 
with fear. 

The sleeper had vaguely, in some strange 
state of mind between life and dream, 
•felt the soft, warm lips of Tahoser. He 
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sighed and moved, and she heard him say : 

0 Rdhcl, best beloved Rdlicll' 
But the words were in the Hebrew 
language, which was utterly strange to 
the Egyptian girl. So she took up a fan 
of feathers and tenderly waved it to and 
fro over the loved sleeper, hoping and 
yet fearing that soon he would awaken 
and speak to her again. 



CHAPTER VII . 

When day had fully come upon the 
morning of Tahoser’s journey to Poeri, 
Nofre, who slept upon a little couch at the 
feet of her mistress, was surprised not to 
hear herself called by the clapping of 
hands, as was the usual custom. She 
raised herself, and saw that the couch of 
her mistress was empty. Tahoser rarely 
left her bed without the aid of her women 
to dress her and attend to the hair and 
give her perfumed water. 

N ofre searched the porticoes, the gardens, 

the summer-houses, and then she took 

genuine alarm, and aroused the whole 

mansion. Tahoser was certainly not in 

the house. An old servant wisely had the 

idea of searching for footsteps in the sand 

of the paths that led away from the 
72 
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marisidn.' A liglit depression belonging 
to a little foot was traced. At last the 
way by which Tahoser had actually left 
was placed beyond doubt. Then all clues 
were lost. The quay gave no trace. The 
boatman who had taken her had not 
returned ; the other boatmen slept, and 
said they had not heard or seen anything. 
One only said that a woman, poorly clad 
and evidently of a low class, had gone at 
dawn to the other bank of the river towards 
the IMemnonia quarter, doubtless to carry 
out some funeral rite. This did not at all 
seem to refer to the elegant Tahoser, and 
so threw Nofre and the older servant, 
Souhem, off the track of their beloved 
mistress. They entered the mansion again, 
sad and disappointed. The servants and 
various slaves were Seated upon the ground 
in attitudes of the deepest desolation. 
With one hand upon the head attd the 
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other raised upwards, they cried in a 
plaintive chorus — ' ' 

“ O ill fortune ! The mistress of our 
house is lost to us ! ” 

“ By 0ms, I swear I will find her,” said 
the old servant Souhem, “ even if I have 
to go to the furthest point of the land. 
She was a good mistress. We had abun- 
dant food, we were not overworked or 
overbeaten. Her little foot was not heavy 
upon our necks, and in her house the slave 
might think himself free.” 

“Ill fortune, ill fortune, ill fortune!” 
cried men and women, with lowered 
heads. 

Alas I O dearest Mistress, who can 
know where you are now? ” said the faith- 
ful servant, his tears falling. » Perhaps a 
magician has drawn you from your palace 
by some spell. Perhaps you may not even 
again see the mummy of your father, the 
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High Priest Petamounoph, in the chamber 
of the dead that was hollowed for you ! ” 
"Calm yourself, Nofre,’’ said Souhem. 
" Let us not become creatures of despair 
loo soon. It may be that Tahoser will 
return to us soon. She has given way to 
some fancy of the mind that is unknown 
to us, and soon we shall see her return 
gay and smiling, with flowers in her 
hands." 

Wiping - her eyes Nofre agreed, and 
hoped that it might be so. Souhem seated 
himself, and holding his temples in his 
hands, appeared to reflect deeply. His 
face of reddish-brown, deep-set eyes and 
high cheekbones gave him an odd and 
grotesque appearance. However, the re- 
sult of his meditations, so an-xiously awaited 
by Nofre, was this — 

" Nofre, the daughter of Petamounoph, 
is seized w'ith a love passion." 
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“ Who has told you ? ” asked N ofre, who 
believed that she alone could read the 
heart of her mistress. 

“No one. But Tahoser is very beauti- 
ful. She has seen the yearly rise and fall 
of the Nile si.xteen times, and si.xteen is 
the emblematic number of Pleasure. Many 
times of late she has called her musicians 
at strange hours, as though to calm her 
troubled heart.” 

“You speak well, and wisdom lives in 
your aged head. But how have you learnt 
anything soever of women ; you who have 
watered the garden and carried things from 
place to place only ? ” 

The old slave smiled, as though to 
indicate that he had not always been old 
and' a captive. 

Her mind lit up by the suggestion of 
Souhem, Nofre thought at once of- the 
handsome Ahmosis, ' officer of. .Pharaoh.' 
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As she loved him herself, she thought 
her mistress might also. 

She dressed herself suitably and went 
to the abode of the officer, thinking that 
there she would undoubtedly find the 
beloved Tahoser. 

The young officer, when he saw Nofre, 
whom he knew well, made a quick gesture 
of greeting, and fell pleased. He thouglit 
Nofre might be bringing some message 
from Tahoser, although she had never 
given him rcsponsiv'c glances. But the 
man to whom the gods havegiven masculine 
beauty can easily imagine that all wojuen 
worship him. He rose from his seat 
and went towards Nofre, whose unquiet 
glance w.as turning to every part of the 
room. 

“What lc;ad.s you here, Nofre?” said 
Ahmosis, seeing that the young attendant, 
preoccupied, did not break the silencf.;. 
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“ Your mistress is well, I hope ? Surely I 
saw her at the entry of Pharaoh ? ” 

“If my mistress is well you should know 
it as well as any in Egypt,” responded 
Nofre. “ For she has fled without a w'ord,. 
and the shelter she has chosen I would 
have sworn by Hathor you knew of." 

“ She has gone . . . fled from her 

O 

house, do you say?” cried Ahmosis in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“ I believed that she loved you,” said 
Nofre. “ Often girls have sudden fancies, 
and no matter how well trained and cared 
for they are, or how great and rich, their 
heads can soon be turned. But she is not 
here, then ? ” 

“The gods, who know all and see all, 
can alone know where she is. She has 
not been here. But look, if you will ; 
visit all the rooms of this house.” 

.“I believe thee, Ahmosis; and now L 
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will withdraw. If Tahoser were here you 
would not need to conceal from her faith- 
ful Nofrc, who would ask no better fate 
on earth than to help and aid her dear 
mistress in her love or any other affairs.” 

Nofre now returned to the mansion 
more disturbed than ever. She feared 
that there might be a chance of some of 
the slaves being the cause of Tahoser’s 
death even. Perhaps she had been killed 
for the sake of her rich jewels ! . . . 

All this time the Pharaoh himself was 
thinking of the beautiful Tahoser, brooding 
deeply. After having made the libations 
and offerings desired by established ritual, 
he se.atcd himself in the outer court of 
the harem, and dreamed a dream that he 
longed to come true. In the basin of a 
big fountain some nude, ilower-crowned 
girls tried to distract him by their gam- 
bols, for Pharaoh since his return had not 
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made choice of any one of them to he the 
queen of his passions for the time being. 

It was a charming picture that the 
pretty girls made, their slender but 
rounded bodies shining with the clear 
water that was placed in the midst of 
a court surrounded by painted columns. 
The whole scene, too, was lit by the soft, 
pure light that came from a sky of azure. 

The favourites, Amensd and Twda, 
wearied of swimming, came out of the 
water, and kneeling at the edge of the 
fountain, spread forth their hair to the sun 
to dry it. But Pharaoh did not regard 
anything that happened. Upon this day 
he was not in the mood to be amused. 
He, quitted them all and directed his 
steps towards.his granite-built apartments. 
Each of these chambers was formed of 
blocks ■ of, prodigious size, and closed by 
.doors of .stone' that scarce any human 
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power could open without knowledge of a 
secret. In these chambers were safely 
kept the riches of Pharaoh, and the loot 
he had taken from conquered peoples. 

There were ingots of precious metals 
and crowns of gold and silver ; breast- 
plates and bracelets of rare enamels, ear- 
rings, necklaces of gems, anklets and 
girdles ; vases, coffers, boxes of precious 
Avoods, stuffs such as silk, ostrich plumes, 
elephant tusks, vessels of gold and other 
fine metals, and siatvjcitcs by the greatest 
sculptors of the age. 

In each chamber the Pharaoh selected 
rich presents, and these were heaped upon 
a litter borne by two robust slaves. Then 
Timopht was called, the man wlso Iiad 
followed Tahoser. To him was confided 
the litter of rich presents, with the com- 
mand : Have these owned to the h.ouse-.- 
of Tahoser, daughter of the High 
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Petamounoph. Say they are sent by 
Pharaoh.” 

Tiinopht placed himself at the head of 
the cortege, and they crossed the Nile in a 
royal barge. Soon the house of Tahoser 
was reached, and the royal command 
given. At the sight of the treasure Nofre 
felt a swooning feeling come over her, 
which she restrained with great difficulty. 
Fear and Surprise were mi.xed and mingled 
in her mind. Perhaps fear was upper- 
most, for when the King learned, as he soon 
must, that Tahoser had gone and none 
had seen her flight, might he not deal out 
death as generously as he now dealt out 
his great gifts . . . 

“ Tahoser has gone from here — has left 
her house, and I swear that I do not know 
- where she is ! ” was the trembling reply of 
Nofre to the messenger. 

“ Pharaohi favoured of Amon-Ra, has 
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sent these presents. I cannot take them 
back to the royal palace. Guard them 
until Tahoser returns or is found. You 
will answer to me for them with your life. 
Lock' these gifts in some chamber guarded 
by faithful servants." So replied the royal 
ser\'ant. But when he had returned to the 
palace, and, prostrate before the King, had 
told all his story, Pharaoh became deeply 
enraged, and struck so violently with his 
sceptic against tVic stone v»pon wbicb Vic 
stood that the stone split. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Tahoser, one must say, thought scarcely 
at all of Nofre, her favourite, nor of the 
anxiety the absence would cause. The 
beloved mistress had, as though by some 
stroke, forgot her fine house at Thebes, 
her servants, her dresses and jewels even 
— though this last is difficult to believe of 
a woman. The daughter of Petamounoph 
knew not at all of the love of Pharaoh for 
her. She had not seen the look charged 
with desire that fell upon her from the 
eyes of such majesty that few things on 
earth could interest. 

She now sat spinning in the house of 

Poeri — ^he had given her that task — and 

following with glances all the movements of 

her new master — glances that were really 

caresses. She enjoyed in silence the 
84 
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happiness of simply being near him. If 
Poeri had steadily looked at her, he would 
have been struck without doubt by the 
humid light of her eyes, her sudden blushes, 
and the quickened rising and falling of her 
bosom. But he was seated at a table 
writing. Did Poilri understand the love 
Tahoser so certainly held for him? If 
so, for some hidden reason did he conceal 
his discovery? His attitude towards her 
was pheasant b\it reserved. He did not 
wish to invite any confidences — that was 
apparent. 

Nevertheless, the false Horn was very 
lovely. Her charms, set off by the 
po^'crty and simplicity of her garb, seemed 
heightened. A richer attire would have 
perhaps drawn the eye away from the 
beauty of her face and form. At the 
hottest hours of the tlay, when a luminous 
heat quivered over the parched land, an 
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aura pf amorousness seemed to be around 
her. Upon the pretty, half-parted lips her 
love words trembled like birds eager to 
fly. Low and softly, that none could 'hear, 
she said — ' . ' ' 

" Poeri, how I love thee.” 

It was now harvest-time, and Poeri went 
to make one of his inspections of the work 
to be done. She followed timidly, but 
Poeri said — 

“Sorrow and sadness may find ‘solace 
in the peaceful works the land requires. 
Come, then ; turn your spindle in the 
shade of this tree.” 

Tahoser meekly obeyed, and watched 
the labour of harvesting. After some 
time he whom she so loved rejoined 
her, saying — • 

“ Ah, well, Hora, has the sight of all this 
interested you? These are the pleasures 
of air arid the fields.' We have not here, 
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as at Tliebcs yonder, harp-players and 
dancers and the pleasures of the city. 
But now go and take a repast with the 
others. I liave certain accounts to prepare.” 

Tahoser bowed and left him. In the 
big room where the meals were served 
to the people of Poiiri’s domain there 
tvas chatter, banter and the usual touches 
of scandal. 

“ Where does the master go each 
night ? ’’ said a little girl, with malice. 

“ The master goes where he wills," was 
one reply from a big slave-girl. “Shoulil 
he render any account to you It is not 
you, that is certain, who inJlucnccs any of 
his actions.” 

“ Why not I as well as any other here ? ’’ 

The big .slave shrugged. ’* Horn Iter- 
self, though whiter, lovelier than all of 
us. docs not even sway him. Though 
he bears att Egyptian name ajid is in 
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Pharaoh’s service, he is of the race of 
Israel. When he goes from home at night 
doubtless it is to assist at their sacrifices.” 

Tahoser stole away. Two hours later 
Poeri left the mansion, and silently as' a 
shadow she followed him. 


CHAPTER IX 

Tahoser followed Poeri because a feel- 
ing of burning jealousy possessed her. 
She had not believed for a moment that 
the young Hebrew master left his house 
every night to assist at some rite or 
ceremony. She thought that a woman 
must be the motive of any nightly visits 
of his, and she wished to know who was 
her rival. The cool good-will of Potiri 
towards her, a beautiful girl, showed that 
his heart was full of another. How could 
he possibly rest calm before her, famed for 
her beauty in all Thebes? Could he not be 
inlluenced by a girl who had troubled the 
dreams of the King’.s officers, of savants, 
priests even, and some princes of the 
roy.tl race? It seemed to be a strange, 

mysterious tiling* Vet wa> it not also a fact ? 

59 
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Poeri reached the bank of the river 
and entered a frail little boat. Tahoser 
dropped into the water and swam after 
the boat. She thought : “ What matters 
it if the crocodiles kill me.^ Poeri does 
not love me ! ” 

The danger from the beasts was yery 
real, and, in particular, at night. During 
the day the perpetual movement of boats, 
the work on the quays, the noise of the 
town, kept the crocodiles away. They 
sunned themselves on banks afar off. 
But night and shade made them bolder.. 
Tahoser had not thought of them. Pas- 
sion does not often calculate the dansrers 

o 

in its path. But now that the peril faced 
her she braved it — she so timid once. All 
at once the boat stopped, though the other 
shore was yet some distance away. Poeri, 
ceasing his labour wfth the paddle, looked 
around with anxiety. -He. Had seen the' 
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-Vhite spot ‘upon the water caused by the 
.robe of Tahoser. 

Thinking she was lost, the daring young 
swimmer dived bravely, 

■ “ I. -would have vowed that some one 

'followed,” thought Poeri, but he began 
rowing once more. Who -would risk 
.themselves in the Nile at night What 
he had taken for a head must have been 
•a lotus or perchance a patch of foam. . . . 
When ‘Tahoser breathed deep again the 
little bark had again taken its confident 
way. 

Poln-i managed the oar, or paddle, with 
the calm, certain case tltat one secs in 
figures upon the bas-reliefs. The shadows 
of the great North Palace now protected 
Tahoser. 

Poeri novr disembarked, and Tahorer, 
cr.unpcd, painfully followed hltn. She 
made an nrspeal to her encnn% and keen- 
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ing the young Hebrew in sight, turned 
the angle of the palace and plunged 
through the streets of Thebes. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour of 
walking, the palaces, temples and rich 
mansions were all left behind, and habita- 
tions much more humble came in sight. 
The neighbourhood began to look sinister. 

“Could they have spoken true?” she 
thought. “ Does Poeri come here to sacri- 
fice to barbarian gods ? Surely this place 
seems suited for cruel rites and the acting 
of some awful ritual.” 

Finally Poeri penetrated to the inside 
of a hut made of earth. Through some 
cracks there came feeble gleams of a yellow 
light. A little lamp -lit the room, which 
looked better than its outside would lead 
one to expect. This Tahoser noticed — and 
more — through a little opening in the wall. 
Upon a sort of couch or divan was seated 
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a woman of some foreign race ; a woman 
wonderfully beautiful. She was more 
white than any child of Egypt — white as 
milk, as the lily. Her eyebrows were arcs 
of ebony. Their points met above a small 
aquiline nose. Her eyes were bright and 
languid by turns, her lips two red bands 
that opened upon pearly teeth. Hci* 
abundant hair was black and lustrous, with 
curls at each car. Around the full white 
throat was a golden necklace. 

Her clothing was very singular. It 
consisted of a .sort of large tunic, em- 
broidered with designs of many colours. 
It fell from the shoulders to the knees, and 
left the arms nude and free. Poeri sat 
near her .and talked, but Tahoser could not 
understand wiuit the words were ; but she 
understood or divined the .sense far too 
wdl for iter peace of mind. 

Vet hope dies hard in the Itean that loves. 
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“ Perhaps she is his sister,” said Tahoser. 
“He comes to see her in secret, not wish- 
ing any one to know that they are of a race 
that has been reduced to servitude.” 

She heard with a sad intensity all the 
harmonious words and cadences, of which 
each syllable contained a secret she would 
have given years of life to learn. ' They 
sounded vague, murmurous, like the wind 
in the trees or sweeping over the waters of 
a river. 

O Ra hel 1 My well-beloved R'a’hel ! ” 

■ Poeri often said. 

Tahoser caught this name, and then re- 
membered she had heard it in his house, 

■ muttered by him when she had sung and 
fanned his slumbers. 

“He thinks of her in dreams. Ra’hel 
is- her name, I do not doubt.” And the 
poor child suffered -deeply. 

Ra. hel - inclined her head- upon the 
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shoulder of Pociri. It was like a flower 
heavily laden with perfume. He kissed 
her hair, and she turned to him with heavy, 
half-closed eyes, giving him her lips. 
Their hands sought each other’s and 
joined. . . . 

“Any awful ritual of his faith would 
have terrified me less than this,” thought 
the unhappy eavesdropper. 

Overcome by emotion and sorrow, 
Tahoser fell to the earth in the shadow 
cast by the wall of the hut. Twice she 
attempted to rise to her feet, but fell 
again. A cloud moved before her eyes, 
obscuring all. The wearied limbs lailed 
utterly, and she rolled upon the ground 
unconscious. 

In the meanwhile Poeri left the hut, 
after giving to Ra’hcl a last lingering kiss. 



CHAPTER X 


Pharaoh, restless and furious at the 
loss of Tahoser, had yielded to- the need 
for change of place that comes to hearts 


tormented with a passion that they cannot 
alia). To the great chagrin of the 
favourites, Amensd, Hont-Rechd and 
Twda, who tried to retain His Majesty 
at the Summer Pavilion by every artifice 
Jn their power, he decided to go and dwell 
for a time in the North Palace upon the 
other bank of the Nile. His preoccupa- 
uon was of that morose kind that does not 
mvite or want the babble of silly women’s 
tongues. All that did not relate to 
Tahoser d.spleased him. He now thought 
aetuaily „g,y the beauUes who of y^ra 

had seemed to him so delight,ii,l. Their 
96 
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young,, gracious bodies and volupiuoiis 
poses, their long eyes shining with desires, 
their purple mouths and softly-glowing 
white teeth : everything about them, even 
to the heady perfumes that came from 
their skins — skins like flowers sprinkled 
with dew — these things had become 
hideous, intolerable. He could not com- 
prehend how he had even pretended to love 
charms that now seemed vulgar. When 
Twda placed her ro.sy hand upon him, 
trembling with emotion, tis though to give 
rebirth to an old familiarity; when Hont- 
Rechc tried to engage him in chess, or 
Amense orfered him a lovely lotus rtower 
with rcsjicctful and suppliant grace, he felt 
as though he could strike them, and dki 
not spare his disdaistful looks. 

The tmhappy women who had risked 
all such little overtures retired silent and 
tearful, 'fhey rcsitil silent against the 
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painted walls : silent as were the 
of the frescoes. 

To avoid such scenes of tears he retired 
to the other palace alone, taciturn. And 
there, instead of sitting upon his throne in . 
the attitude of kings and gods, motionless, 
he paced feverishly through the immense 
salons. It was a strange spectacle to see 
Pharaoh, great in stature, formidable to 
look at as a granite colossus, pacing ever 
to and fro, as though he wished to strike 
the stones with his feet and shatter them 
beneath his might. As he passed his 
terrified guards stood like statues, hardly 
daring to breathe. When he was afar off 
they said — 

“What can ail the Pharaoh? Had he 
returned vanquished from his expedition 
he could not be more morose or more 
sombre.” 

If, in place of ten victories (slaying 
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twenty thousand), two thousand fair virgin 
captives, vast treasure of gold powder, 
ebony, ivory, and rare animals and produc- 
tions, Pharaoh had seen his army cut to 
pieces, his chariots thrown, himself in full 
flight beneath hundreds of arrows, he 
could not have looked more sad, more 
desperate. ... For the land of Egypt 
had tens of thousands of soldiers, and 
horses innumerable ; workers in wood 
and all metals ; workers of weapons. 
A disaster, did it come, would soon be 
repaired by Pharaoh with all his hosts. 
Biif, to have wished for a thing that he 
could not get at once, to have encountered 
an obstacle to his will and pleasure, to 
have lanced like a javelin some desire that 
did not attain its goal ! . . . 

For an instant, he, the great Pharemh, 
I'.ad the fleeting idea that he was not a 
gtxl and ki!?". but mcrclv a man. Tired 
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of pacing through his forest of granite, he 
flung himself upon a couch and had 
Timopht called. This man appeared, 
prostrating himself at every few paces. He 
had doubts as to the anger or pleasure of 
his august master. But his greatest doubt 
was this ; Would the skill he showed in, 
tracing the home of Tahoser save him 
from failing to now trace Tahoser herself? 
He raised his hands and called upon the 
mercy of the King. 

“ O King, do not cause me death, nor 
have me beaten terribly ; the beautiful 
Tahoser, daughter of Petamounoph, upon 
whom your desire has deigned to descend, 
will be found without doubt, and when she 
returns to her father’s house and sees the 
magnificent presents her heart will be 
touched, and of her own desire she will 
come to thee, taking the place you assign 
her among the women.” 
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“ Have you questioned the servants and 
the slaves ? ” said Pharaoh. “ The rod 
will untie tongues of the most silent type, 
and suffering' will cause them to speak 
what they would hide." 

“ Nofre and Souhem, her favourite and 
old follower, think she fled by the garden. 
That gate gives upon the Nile, and water 
holds no tracks.” 

" What say the boatmen of the Nile } ” 

“ They have seen nothing but one poor 
woman in flight. This could not be the 
beauteous and rich Tahoser, who carries 
herself as a queen garbed in splendid 
robes.” 

The reasoning of 'Pimopht did not 
appear to convince Pharaoh. He rcOcctcal 
and mtsttcred to himseiC whilst poor 
Tirtuq'>hl \vaitf'’tl in silence, fearing an cv- 
plosion of auger. I'hc Kitig's lips inovc<L 
I'hat humble attire , , . a disguise. 
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Yes, that is it. And thus attired she 
passed to the other bank of the river. 
This Timopht is an imbecile without the 
least penetration. I am tempted to throw 
him to the crocodiles. But for what 
motive can a virgin of high birth wish 
to flee her palace alone and without a 


word to any one ? Caii there be love at the 
bottom of the mystciy ? ” 

At such an idea the face of Pharaoh 
became purple with impotent anger, then 
paled. His teeth ground together, and the 
whole aspect of his face was so terrible that 
imopht fell to the earth before him as 
though dead. But Pharaoh calmed him- 
se . His face took on again its majestic 
^pect, wearied but placid. Seeing that 
Timopht did not rise, he pushed him 
disdainfully with his foot. 


Timopht remained a prey to the most 
poignant anguish. 
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“Come, arise, Timopht,” said the King, 
“ Arise and run, hasten. Send messengers 
out on every side. Search temples, palaces, 
houses, villas, gardens, even every humble 
cabin. Find Tahoscr. Vehicles are to 
go on all the ways in search. Boats are 
to search the Nile. Go yourself, too, and 
question all. Search for her as Isis sought 
for Osiris. Bring her here alive or dead, 
or you shall perish in fearful agony." 

Timopht this time rushed forth with 
the speed of an ibc.v to give fullest power 
to the orders of Pharaoh, who now became 
more serene. Soon the heavy thunder of 
chariots woke every echo in the vast palace. 
Forth they dashed at a gallop in every 
passible direction. The roads were tlu'ck 
with them. Everywhere was heard the 
cr.ick of whips, the oaths of drivers, and 
the pciq-setual roiling of wheels. 

Soon the Ph.araoh txntld see friirri ; 


:5 
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terrace the vessels striking through the 
water under the efforts of the rowers, and 
messengers going hot-foot upon the other 
bank towards the country. Tlie Libyan 
chain, with its rose lights and sapphire 
shadows, shut in the view, and served as 
a background to the gigantic constructions 
of Rhamses, Amenoph and Menephta. 
The pylon towers, with sloping sides, the 
walls, the seated colossi, all stood out gilt 
by the sun s rays. Distance could not 
take away their size or grandeur. But it 
was not these proud edifices that Pharaoh 
regarded ; among the palms and fields, 
houses, kiosks — there, somewhere, hid 
Tahoser without doubt. Under some roof 
in shade or sun she would be resting or 
taking refuge. He longed to make all 
places quite transparent. Then she imtst 
be discovered. 

The hours fell by as drearily as they 
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ever must when there is one who waits 
and longs, and one who does not come 
and cannot hear. Already the sun had 
disappeared behind the mountains, lancing 
its last lines of dame at Thebes. The 
messengers had not yet returned, but 
Pharaoh guarded his motionless attitude, 

O 

The night spread over the city, calm, 
fresh and blue ; the stars shone in the sky 
and again in the Nile, shone and scintil- 
lated their pallid, golden light, making the 
heavens more blue, the waters more pro- 
found. And upon a corner of the terrace 
of his palace stood the Pharaoh, silent, 
impassible, oulHtiing himself against the 
wall behind like a statue of basalt. Sweep- 
ing over with his eyes this great city of 
which he was the absohuc ma.sicr, he 
reHccted satlly ttpnn the limits of human 
power and inHucncc. 

‘‘ All those I'.ouses hold beings 
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curve in the dust before my face. ■ To 
them my orders are as the orders of the 
gods. When I pass in a golden litter 
borne by my officers, the virgins feel that 
their breasts throb as they follow my way 
with long, timid glances. The priests burn 
incense before me, the people hold aloft 
the nodding palm or feather to cool the 
air about me. The hurtling of my arrows 
make nations tremble, and the walls of the 
pylons, huge as hills, are yet not huge 
enough to hold the inscriptions of my vic- 
tories. The quarries are worked out in 
the effort to supply stone enough for vast 
images of myself. All this, and yet . . . 
yet when I form a wish, one wish only, in 
my superb satiety, that wish cannot receive 
the crown of success. Timopht comes 
not. He has found nothing, nothing. O 
Tahoser, Tahoser, indeed you owe me 
happiness for this fearful waitino-l” 
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Meanwhile, the various messengers, 
'I imopht in command, visited houses, 
palaces, every sort of place on all the 
roads they could. They questioned and 
bullied and searched. Her name and 
style were told to all. .She w'as closely 
described, yet none could be found who 
would admit that they had recently seen 
ber ; no reply came that had any help or 
uny hope for the wearied, anxious searchers. 

The first messenger at last arrived, and 
came to the terrace. He lowly announced 
that Tahoser could not be found. The 
Phanioh struck out at the man with his 
heavy sceptre, and the messenger rolled 
over. He was dead. A second messen- 
ger now arrived, and making his way to 
the terrace, lie stumbled over the dead 
iHid.y of his comrade, hear and trembling 
came ujxm him. He i-aw that Pharaoh 
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“And Tahoser?” questioned the King, 
without moving from his statuesque atti- 
tude. 

“ O Majesty, trace of her is utterly 
lost ! ” replied the unhappy one, kneeling 
in the shadow at the ro)’al feet. 

The arm rushed down again and again, 
the heavy sceptre crashed into the skull of 
a servant who had tried — but failed. 

The third man to arrive suffered the 
same fearsome blow. 

From house to house Timopht himself 
at last arrived at the pavilion of Poeri, 
who, returned from his nocturnal journey, 
was astonished in the morning not to see 
anything of the so-called Hora. Harphre, 
and all the servants who had supped with 
her the night before, knew hot what 
could have become of her. Her chamber 
was empty, and they searched vainly in 
the gardens, store-rooms and other places. 
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To the questions of the anxious Timopht, 
Poe'ri told all that he knew of the coming 
of Tahoser and of her flight, or disappear- 
ance. The true account was told with 
all its details. As to what road she had 
taken none knew. Without doubt, rested 
and refreshed at the pavilion, she had 
continued a journey slie had planned 
towards a goal that could not even be 
guessed. 

“ She was,” said Poeri, in continuation, 

“ a fair woman, sad in manner and garbed 
in the simjjlesi stuffs. She seemed poor, 
and gave Horn as her name." Me now 
learned for liic first time that I lora was in 
reality Tahoser, . . . 

Itquipped with all this news. Timopht 
returned in I'.ot haste to the palace and 
recounted all to the King. 

“ What Went she forth to do at the ltou>e 
of Pce.d ? ” 
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Then he added — 

“ If, indeed, Hora was Tahoser, she 
must have loved Poeri. Yet, again, it 
might not be so ; for would she flee in 
such fashion from the roof of one she 
loved? Ah! I, Pharaoh, will have her 
found, if I have to overturn the whole of 
the land of Egypt.” 



CHAPTER XI 


Ra’iiel, who from the threshold of her 
little cabin, or cottage, gazed after Poeri, 
thought that she heard a feeble sigh. She 
listened intend}'. 

Dogs bayed the moon, and there could 
be heard from the river bank the curious 
cry or noise of the crocodiles. The young 
Israelite was about to re-enter when a 
moaning noise, more distinct this time, made 
her pause. .She decided that it was not 
one of the usual noises of the night, but 
was a sound that came from a human throat, 
probably from one in pain or trouble. 
She npproaclied the spot where the sound 
appeared to come from, but. fc.iring some 
trap or ambush, she went Near 

the wall of th.e cabin, in the bluish shadows, 
she taw a forsn lying upon the earth, it 
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was Hora, and the curV-es and roundness 
of the robe showed her sex. 

Ra’hel, seeing that she only had to deal 
with a wonian who had fallen or swooned, 
lost what fear she had, and, kneeling by 
the side of the sweet, quivering form, 
tried the breathing and the beating of 
the heart. She found pale lips and a 
heart that hardly throbbed. Feeling the 
water in the robe of the girl, Ra’hel at 
first dreaded that it was blood — and 
murder. She called Thamar, her servant, 
and somehow they managed to carry the 
wet, faint form into the cabin. Then 
the two women laid her upon a bed. 
Thamar held a lamp aloft, whilst Ra’hel 
bent over the young girl and sought for 
a wound, but could not find one. They 
took off her wet garments, and put a 
woollen one upon her that was much 


warmer. 
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. Tahoser now slowly opened her eyes 
and gazed around her with fear, much like 
a gazelle at bay fearing the hunter or the 
hound. It took some minutes for her to 
bring together in her mind the tangled 
threads of life when she last really lived 
it. Ideas had gone ; there was a gap or 
blank. She could not comprehend yet how 
she came to be in that room, on that bed. 
A little while ago she had seen Poiiri and 
Ra'hcl silting side by side, fingers inter- 
laced, talking or making love, whilst she 
regarded them dismayed. 

Soon memory fully returned, and with it 
the whole aspect of affairs. The light now 
gave her in full detail the fine face and 
figure of Ra’hel. 

Tahtn-eT, resting attd the pressing dis- 
tress lifted from iter miml. stmlittl leer, 
ioatewhat depressed to find her oS" sticfs 
regular beauty. Cttvrly in v.ain did ;-he 
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try to find some fault, although, of course, 
she sought with the usual feminine and 
bitter jealousy. She did not really fee^ 
surpassed, but certainly did feel equalled. 
Ra’hel was the ideal Israelite : Tahoser 
was the ideal Egyptian. That was the 
whole truth of the two personalities as far 
as their outer charms were concerned. 

Hard though it was for a loving heart, 
Tahoser was compelled to admit that the 
passion of Poeri was given to a. worthy 
object. He had not been in error. Such 
eyes and brows, nobly-cut, proud nose, 
and red, smiling mouth, must succeed 
in pleasing. And so also the whole of 
the oval of face and rounded throat and 
breasts. Even her. attire, e.xotic and 
bizarre though it was, seemed to thoroughly 
suit her and heighten the charm. 

“ I committed a great fault,” said Taho- 
ser to herself, “ when I presented m3’'sclf 
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to Poeri under the disguise of a suppliant, 
poor and humble-looking, trusting to the 
over-vaunted charms that flatterers were 
for ever talking of. Senseless one! It is 
as though a warrior went out to conquer 
and did not take his shield and spear. 
Ah, had I gone to him armed with lu.xury, 
covered with jewels, gems and enamels, 
erect in my golden chariot, followed by a 
crowd of my slaves, I should then have 
held him, it may be, by vanity, if not by 
love for myself! I have been in error. I 
risked my stake, and i have lost ! " 

“How art thou now?” she heard 
Ra'hcl saying in Egyptian, for she could 
tel! that her guest n-as not an Israelite. 
The voice was pleasant and winning, 
the strange accent gave it a kind of 
gr.acc. 

Taisoser was touched at heart in spite of 
herself, and replied slowly — 
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“I am a little better ; your care has 
almost cured me.” 

“ Do not weary yourself with talking, 
responded the Israelite, laying her fingers 
on Tahoser’s lips. “Try to sleep and re- 
gain your lost strength. Thamar and I 
will w'atch over your rest.” 

The many emotions, the crossing of the 
Nile, the long walk through the poorer 
part of Thebes, had wearied out the 
body and almost the spirit of the brave 
daughter of Petamounoph. Her delicately- 
nurtured body was beaten into submission, 
and soon the long-lashed lids were closed 
into sweet, dark semicircles. There was 
a touch of fever in the cheeks. Sleep 
came as sleep must come, but it rvas 
agitated, inquiet, shot through and through 
with grotesque dreams and menacing 
hallucinations. She shivered, and broken 
words and sentences left her lips. In 
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dream she answered dream questions with 
half-opened lips. 

Ra’Itel and Thamar watched every 
movement of the fevered sleeper, but 
Thamar did so with fcclintrs that were 
not so kindly as those of her mistress. 
Whence came this strange beauty, and 
why? Thamar wondered, and she found 
no answer that satisfied. Ra’hel kept 
silence, but Thamar spoke. 

“ Mistress, I predict no good will come 
of this woman’s visit.” 

“Wiiy, Thamar?" 

“ It is strange she .should faint just there 
by our door.” 

*' She fell ju.si where her illnc.ss overtook 
her. 1‘hat is a!].” 

The older v.-oman shook her head in 
doubt. 

’’ Do you not believe the faint to be real ? 
'I'he we.arv glance, pale Hps and cheeks. 
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the inert limbs, and skin cold as a corpse 
. . . can all such things be unreal ? ” 

“No,” replied Thamar, “though such 
things can be feigned. I believe she lost 
her senses for a time.” 

“ Then why your suspicions ? ” 

“ How came she there in the middle of 
the night in this far-off quarter, inhabited 
only by poor captives of our people, that 
the cruel Pharaoh employs for the making 
of bricks? . . . Whatmotive could possibly 
lead this young Egyptian woman near our 
poor cabins ? Why were her clothes 
soaked with water, as though she had 
come out of a fountain or out of the river ? ■ 
Such are the things that I cannot under- 
stand about this strange visitor ! ” 

“I am as ignorant as you are of all 
these things,” gently replied Ra’hel. 

“If she should be a spy in the service ' 
of our masters. Great things are on the 
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way, and even now wc may have been 
betrayed,” persisted Thamar. 

“ How can this young girl, ill and iso- 
lated as she now is, hurt us at all ? Her 
fate is in our hands. At the least sign 
of any treachery we could keep her a 
prisoner.” 

“ Oh, understand, Ra’hcl,” answered 
Thamar. “ This woman does not belong to 
the class she pretends to. Look at her 
bcautlfullj'-tcnded hands. Her poverty or 
poor attire is a disguise.” 

At last the words and looks of Thamar 
made an impression upon Ra’hcl, and she 
looked much more closely at her unusual 
guest, studying her again in the dickering 
light of the lamp. 

She examined the h.ands. arms and face 
of Tnh.oser, and saw how beautiful the 
young Egyptian was, .although this fact 
did not in anv w.iv endntter the kindlr 
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Ra’hel. She could not believe that so 
much sweetness, such perfection, hid an 
abject soul capable of perfidy. In this the 
young, candid spirit of the Israelite judged 
better than the old, experienced head of 
her follower. 

Day came, and with it an increase of 
fever in the sick one. She had moments 
of delirium, followed by heavy sleep. 

“ Should she die here we may be accused 
of her death," murmured Thamar. 

“ She will not die,” calmly said her 
mistress. 

I could throw the dead body in the 
Nile,” said the obstinate Thamar. “The 
crocodiles would consume it.” 

At night Poeri came and recognized 
Hora. A great astonishment fell upon 
Poeri, for he could not conceive how ever 
Tahoser came to such a place. His sur- 
prise struck Ra’hel to the heart. She 
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placed licrself before Pociri, to read the 
truth in his eyes, and said — 

“ You know her, then ? 

“ Yes,” was the simple reply. 

The eyes of the servant T. hamar shone 
with satisfaction. Mcr judgment was being 
justified. But Ra’hel looked serene. She 
was sure of her lover. 

Then Poeri told all, right up to the story 
of the royal searcli. 

“ I was right in my fcar.s, mistress mine, 
said Tliamar, " for Hora and Tahoser arc 
the same person." 

“ It is possible,” saitl Poiiri. “ But there 
arc .still mysteries that luy reason cannot 
explain . . . why 'I'ahQser was in disguise, 

and how she got here." 

She followed you, 1 do not doubt, 

rcplicvl Ka’hcl. 

1‘inally. by discussion, tb.ey decided 
how Tahoser got to the Israelite's liomc. 
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putting the story together piece by 
piece. 

“ Things doubtless happened as we 
guess,” said Poeri. “ I can see the actions, 
but cannot comprehend the motives.” 

“ I will explain them to you,” said Ra’hel, 
smiling at him. “ Hora, or rather Tahoser, 
took on this disguise and got into your 
house to live near you. Jealous, she 
followed you, as we have seen. She loves 
you. You are handsome, strong and kind. 
However, it does not affect me. /am not 
jealous, since you do not love her. Do 
you understand more fully now?” 

Some blood mounted to the face of 
Poeri. He feared that Ra’hel was irri- 
tated, and was testing his love in some 
vay. But the looks that Ra’hel caressed 
him vith, so candid, luminous and pure, 
showed him that there was no after-thought 
in her mind, no subterfuge. She did not. 
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of course, want Tahoscr to love her heart’s 
desire, Poeri. Tlte passion of Ra’hcl for 
him should, and did, suffice him. 

And now through tlTe images o'" dream 
Tahoser saw Poeri standing by her side. 
A great joy flushed her face. Lifting her- 
self a little, she seized his hand and carried 
it to her lips. 

" Her lips burn,” merely said Poiiri. 

"They burn with love quite as much 
as with fever,” said Ra’hcl. “ But she is 
rcallv ill. Shall 7'hamar go and search 
for Mosche? lie is wiser than the so- 
called sages and diviners of Pharaoh. Me 
can do all that they can, certainty. Me 
knows j)!ant-lorc and ail herbs. Me can 
cure I'aho.ser. 1 am not cruel cnouglt to 
wish that .she would n<»i recover.” 

So 'J'hain.ar departed, and retunted with 
a tall grcvbearii with ’ourning Me 

had the air of a prophet or .seer. Cert.-iin 
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things were told him by Poeri, and he sat 
by the couch on which Tahoser was, and 
stretching forth his hands over her, he said — 
“In the name of Him who can do all 
things, and compared with whom other 
gods are as idols or demons, though you 
do not belong to the chosen race of the 
Lord, young girl. Be Thou Cured!” 



CHAPTER XH 


TiUi; old man retired with a solemn step, 
leaving behind him a hush of expectancy. 
Tahoser, surprised to find lierself aban- 
doned by the illness that had tortured her, 
looked around the room, and soon, draping 
herself with the clothing lent her, she got 
up and sat upon the bed. The fatigue and 
the fever had gone completely ! She felt 
fresh as though she had had long repose, 
and her beauty shone forth iti all its 
clarity and purity. Throwing back with 
her little isands the masses of hair that 


strayed around her tcm(>Ie.s, shc.stoost erect, 
;ss though she wished I'ocri to notice Iser. 
But s<x‘ing that h.c rcslcvl ntotionlcss near 
Ka'hcl. without encountging r.er by kfok 


or sign, she went low.nrds 
Bratdiic and threw her arms 


tliO young 
arotntd the 
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girl’s 'throat. She stayed thus, her head 
hid in the breast of Ra’hel, and in silence 
tears fell. Then some sobs broke forth, 
and she clung, shaking, to her rival. This 
entire abandon and desolation touched 
the heart of Ra’hel ; Tahoser seemed to 
avow herself beaten, and to implore pity 
and consideration by her pathetic, mute 
supplications. She made appeal to the 
generosity of her rival. 

Ra’hel, softened, held her and said — 

“ Wipe away your tears and do not 
be desolate. You love Poeri. Good, 
you shall love him. I will not be 
jealous. Jacob, a patriarch of our race, 
had two wives, and they lived happy 
together.” 

Tahoser knelt at the feet of Ra’hel and 
kissed her hand, but Ra’hel raised her, 
and in a most sisterly way put her arm 
around Tahoser to support her. 
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It was a charming group, formed two 
women of different races and types — both 
beautiful. Tahoser, elegant, gracious and 
with fine lines, like a sweet, overgrown 
child ; Ra'hel, striking, strong and superb 
in her early maturity. 

"Tahoser . . . you (7?r Tahoser ?” .said 
Poeri. 

She bowed her " Yes.” 

" How is it that you who live at Thebes 
ha a rich palace, with slaves anil all else, 
have chosen lo love one of a race reduced 
to servitude, slai'cry ; a man too who is a 
stranger to you, and not of your faith — 
a man from whom you are parted by n 
great distance?" 

Ra’hel and Tahoser both .sniilcd. The 
heart loves where U wi.shes. It cannot 
he coerced, 

“Though I have the favour of Pharaoh, 

I .am not e^iual lo you. In h'gypt's eyes I 
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am a slave, and you belong to the priestly 
caste, the highest and the most venerated. 

If you love me, and I do not say I doubt 
it, you would have to renounce your rank 
— could we be married ? ” 

Tahoser now answered Poeri. 

' “ Have I not already been a servant at 
your house ? ” , ' 

“You must renounce your country and , 
follow me into stransfe lands across the 
desert, where the sun burns and the hot 
winds blow and shifting sands obscure the 
roads. There we shall find no tree or 
pleasant fountain. The road is strewn 
with the bones of those who have gone 
before, and failed.” 

“ I will go,” calmly said Tahoser. ■ 

“ But there is yet more to, say. Thy 
gods are not my gods. Jehovah, my God, 
has said that we must not adore stone, 
wood or metal. One God' alone, infinite. 
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eternal, and without form or colour, is 
sufficient to fill that high space you 
Egj'ptians now people with a host of 
phantoms. Our God created us : you 
have created your gods yourscl\-cs.” 

Tahoser recoiled with misgiving. . • . 
Could she renounce her faith ? And so 
she asked PoCiri to explain his God, She 
would try to understand. 

“That sounds well,’’ said Pocri. ” ^’‘ou 
shall be my wife. While you wait remain 
here, for ilie Pharaoh, who now ha.s a 
passion for you, is causing a .search to be 
made. You will not be tliscovcrcd under 


this humble roof, and in a few days we 
sl'.all be beyond his power. But the night 
creeps <in. I must be gone.” 

He then left, and the two wf'mea slept 
together hniui in hand tipon the narrow 
little bed. 

Tlitanar, wito, tiuriue.: the whale of the 
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scene that had recently taken place in the 
cabin, had held herself pressed close into 
a corner, now rose and listened to the 
breathing of the two sisters. Convinced 
that their sleep was sound, she quietly 
groped her way to the door, and then with 
rapid steps- made her way in the direction 
of the Nile. 

She soon cleared and was free from 
the danger spots and desert places where 
robbers lurked at times, and got to the 
more opulent quarters of Thebes : three 
or four streets edged with high buildings, 
their shadows projecting far. The outer 
part of the royal palace was reached at 
last, and here was her present goal. But 
how to enter ? Who would admit an aged 
Israelite at that hour of the night, white 
with the dust of the roads and poorly 
dressed ? Some sentinels stopped her 
roughly and struck her roughly with their 
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javelins, but finally they asked her what it 
was she wanted. 

“ I wish to see Pharaoh.” 

They shook with mirth, but she was 
bitterly persistent. 

“ I wish to sec Pharaoh. Take me to 
him at once." 

” The moment is well chosen ! Pharaoh 
has killed three messengers, and he is now 
upon a part of the terrace, standing as 
terrible as .TVpbon, God of 11 vU,” one 
soldier deigned to say in c.xplanation. or 
perhaps to get rid of the woman. She 
tried to force her w.ay, but they struck her 
ag.iin and .ag;tin. 1 1 er awful cric.s brought 
an efficer. She shriekiul at him — 

1 wish to be taken before the Phar;K'h ; 
take me to Pharaoh ! ’’ 

*’ It is utterly imj>oss!hle.’‘said the officer 
of the guard. *’ It would be smposrible 
rv«;'n if you were one of the hi;*;hcst pr"-''ple 
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of the kingdom, much less a miserable- 
looking person — such as you are.” 

* knoia 'ivhcj’c Tahoscr is !" The old 
ttoman gave stress to evert" syllable. 

The officer, upon hearing these words, 
started as though he had been struck or 
stabbed. He then at once took Thamar 
by the hand and found Timopht, who took 
her into the presence of the Pharaoh. She 
fell before him, crying 

0 mighty Pharaoh, I have good news. 
Be merciful to me.” - 

Speak without fear,” came the reply. 

Pharaoh had calmed, and would now- listen 
to news. 

1 know of the present hiding-place of 
hat Tahoser for whom your messengers 
have sought throughout all TJiebes.” 

- At the beloved name of Tahoser, Pha- 
raoh st^tled into fuller, life, .and advanced 
w ith sharp steps to the kneeling figure. 
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“ If you arc now telling me the truth you 
may take from my treasure-chambers all 
that you can carry away of gold or any 
precious things.” 

“ I will deliver her into thy hands, O 
Pharaoh ; let your spirit be tranquil. I 
can do this thing." She laughed harshly. 

W’hat motive had pressed 'Phamar for- 
ward into this betrayal ? She wished to 
prevent a union she hated. She hated the 
Egyptians blindly, madly and unthinkingly. 
Could she break the heart of I'ahoscr she 
would laugh indeed. For once that beauti- 
ful girl was in Pharaoh’s hands .she could 
never escape, never again be the rival 
of Rn’hel. The palace knew well how to 
guard its prey. 

“Where is .she " crie-l Phar.tol:. “It 
is my wi'-'h to see her .at or?ce.’‘ 

Majesty. 1 alone c.in guide you tlsere. 

I kr.ow the route and the by-w.sV'. of th.c 
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wretched parts where the most humble 
of thy servants wend their way. Tahoser 
is tlici'e in a poor hnt." 

“ Good,” came the gracious answer. 
“ Timopht, have a chariot ready. Woman, 
I place trust in your words.” 

The chariot came, and Pharaoh was con- 
ducted to it, followed by the Israelite 
woman. He strode into the chariot in 
kingly fashion, and seeing his guide draw 
back, commanded her to come also, and 
they dashed forwards. 

The aged woman, bent and crouching in 
the chariot by the side of the great Pharaoh, 
made a strange sight — but the stars only 
saw it. 

“Now, is this the road?” questioned 
the royal driver. 

" Yes,” was the reply. 

The horses wore lashed again and again, 
and they leapt forward as though th.eir 
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burden was of no wci<rbt. The wheels of 
the chariot struck the stones, and they rang 
as though they were brass. 

A'z ^ 

During all this time Tahoser slept by 
the side of Ra’hcl, and dreamt a most curi- 
ous dream. It was as follows — 

The ancient gods of Egypt were before 
her eyes, and the High Priest Peia- 
mounoph also, who said to his daughter ; 
*' Ask them if thev are gods." Slie 
did, and tliey replied they were not the 
true God. Then PoCfri cante. He led 
her toward.s a light so blinding that by 
its .sitie the sun wouUl be but a dark 
shadow. In the midst of the light tlicrc 
was a tri.tngic of tinknown words. . . . 

That was the dream. .And the c.ir of 


i’haraoh still dashed forward. 

“ i beg of y<'iU not to go quite so 
speedily.*' i.-dd Tlv.unnr. “Tim great Wil'i: 
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of the wheels in this quiet place might 
give an alarm. She might again escape 
your hands.” 

The counsel was listened to ; it was wise, 
and putting his impatience on one side, the 
speed was moderated, until Thamar cried 
out — 

” It is here. The door is not locked ; 
enter. I will guard your chariot.” 

The King went forward, and Tahoser, at 
last, was discovered. He lifted her in his 
great arms and strode out. She woke, 
and looking up saw the face of Pharaoh 
glowing above her. She thought at first 
it was part of her curious dream, but the 
cool air of the night that now came to her 
face caused her to soon see how real the 
happening was. She longed to cry out, 
but no voice came, hloreover, who could 
aid her against Pharaoh ? 

The King leapt into the chariot, and 
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grasping the reins, with a rapid turn he 
wound them around his waist. Tahoser, 
half dead with fear and shock, he held close 
to his heart. 

The splendid horses once more crashed 
through the shadows of the night. This 
time Pharaoh knew the uay to go, and in 
a very short time he slackened speed near 
the palace. 

Thamar stayed in the cabin and ten- 
derly watched the still sleeping Ra'hel. 



CHAPTER XIII 


What thoughts were racing through the 
brain of Tahoser during that mad night 
ride ? She had, in fact, no more ideas 
than has a dove that quivers before an 
eagle. A mute terror stupefied her, icing 
the blood and keeping most of her faculties 
benumbed. Twice she felt sure two flam- 
ing lips found hers. She did not avoid 
them, for fear had killed prudery. 

When she recognized a portal of the 
palace despair seized her. She struggled 
and tried to escape from the iron arm that 
held her. The struggle was hopeless, 
almost senseless. Her royal ravisher 
smiled proudly, and pressed her closer, 
yet closer. She cried, and a long kiss 
closed her mouth. And now the ride was 
over, and the horses stood in a vast court- 
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yard of the palace, with a group of grooms 
getting them out of the chariot. 1 ahoser 
\vas carried from the chariot by the King, 
just as one might have carried a little 
girl. He placed his burden carefully upon 
her feet, and feeling her tremble, said to 
her — 

" Be reassured. You reign over 
Pharaoh. Pharaoh reigns over the whole 
of the world." 

These remarkable words were the first 
he had ever uttered to her. If love was 
guided by reason, then, most certainly, 
Tahoser should have desired Phanioh to 


IVcri. The King had an almost super- 
human beauty ; features pure and regular 
as though sculptured, and the habit of 
xi^nvy power h.ad given his eyes a penetrat- 
ing light. His lips were reddish-purple, 
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tall, in proportion, and wholly majestic. 
When he appeared in full state he seemed 
a creature of another race. By the side 
of such a being Poeri seemed small, yet 
Tahoser loved Poeri! 

After having traversed many salons with 
Tahoser, guiding her by the hand, the 
King seated himself upon a throne in a 
chamber that was splendidly decorated 
with hieroglyphics and costly' furniture. 
In its midst a great table, supported by 
carved figures of captives, was loaded with 
gorgeous flowers, and their suave emana- 
tions perfumed the air of the vast chamber. 

In this splendid place all things chanted 
the eternal glory of Pharaoh. Yet the 
child of Petaniounoph was npt impressed 
She thought of the sweet pavilion o 
Poeri, and the cabin she was torn from 
Pharaoh held her hand as she stood befon 
him, and looked deeply into her eyes 
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The young girl had for clothing only the 
poor robe Ra'hel had lent, but her beauty 
did not lose ; it gained. She was half 
naked, holding together with one hand the 
heavy stuff of the robe, which appeared to 
try and fall in order to show the amber 
and other tints of her most beautiful body, 
'riicrc were, and ever had been, many 
lovely women in the harem of Pharaoh, 
but none were so superb as Tahoscr, and 
the eyes of the King shone with flames. 
Pcforc the light and fire of those eyes 
Tahoser lowered hers. 

In her innermost heart she felt proud of 
having excited the love of this great being. 
Where is the woman who has fa? vanity f 
Nevertheless she would have preferred, to 
ftdiow !r»to the desert tlie young Mehrew. 


'riu,! King alarmeti Is 


wstlrUund th.i: 


gtoujr.g splt-mkMjrs of bis 


face and his anient 


eesirr 


rtcr 
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failed her. Pharaoh read her trouble in 
her eyes, and tenderly set her upon a 
cushion at his feet. Then he said — 

“O Tahoser, I love you.” (He leant 
forward and kissed her upon her hair.) 
“When I first saw you from the height of 
my triumphal litter, that was carried above 
the brows of men by my officers, a senti- 
ment strange to me entered into my soul. 
I, whose least desire is anticipated, deeply 
desired something ; I then understood 
that I was not over all, superior to all, 
self-sufficing. Until then I had lived 
solitary in my glory and powerfulness, 
solitary in my soul, and in the heart of 
my monstrous palaces, at times surrounded 
by smiling shadows that called themselves 
women — and made no more impression 
upon me than the painted procession of 
those frescoes. I hear from afar the 
murmur and plaint of the nations upon 
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whose heads I had scattered the dust of 
my sandals, or whom I had dragged by 
tlic hair into captivity, as is represented 
upon the bas-reliefs upon the pylons. Jn 
my breast, cold and hard as that of a god 
of black basalt, I could not hear the beat- 
ing of my heart. It seemed to me that 
there had never been any one upon the 
earth like me, that there would never be 
any one who could move me ; in vain, when 
ttpofi my cxpcxlichns to forcip;n nations, 1 
took chosen virgitis and women fantous in 
their land for beauty ; 1 let them fail fro.m 
me after .a litne, as I would let fall a flower 
whose perfume I Itail inhaled. None 
gave me the desire to see them agtdn. 
When they were present i scarcely saw 


them : 

; absent, they 

vere sooit 

for; 

gotten. 
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Indifferent to me — have never been any- 
thing but vain phantoms, perfumed and 
gracious, but still like creatures of another 
race with whom I could not mix, to whom 
I could not become bound. The leopard 
cannot unite with the gazelle, the things of 
the air with the things of the water ; I 
thought that, placed by the gods beyond 
and above mortal men, I could hot partake 
their sorrows or their joys. An immense 
ennin has held me when upon my throne, 
where often I have sat like a granite colossus 
dreaming of the Impossible, the Infinite, 
the Eternal. Often I have dreamt of 
raising the veil of Isis, at the risk bt 
falling at the feet of the godde ss, dead. 
Perhaps, I have said, that mysterious figure 
is the being of whom I dream,- who will 
inspire me with love. If earth refuses me 
joy, I will mount to the heavens. . 

But when I saw you, I knew that there - 
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lived one who, beyond myself, was a 
necessary being, with imperious claims 
upon me, fatal, and whom I knew not 
how lo pass by or forget, and who had the 
power to render me unhappy. / tiw.s' 
Pharaoh^ Kiug, Over-Lord, almost a 
God ; O Ta/toser, thou hast made of me 
a Man 1 " 

Perhaps never before had Pharaoh 
uttered so lengthy a speech. Usually a 
word and look sufficed for his will to be 
done. To Tahoscr he seemed to have 
almost renounced his inip;issivc. marble-like 
majesty. Now he sjioke and explained, and 
evidently was moved as most mortals are, 

'r.ahoser was a prey to singular trouble 
of the .s(iir!C. Though she glorieti in beittg 
tire honoured one wlto had inspired love in 
the great faviirsritc ef Afttou-Ka, to whotn 
sI;g h.ardly dared lift Iter eyes, so (evit- 
sosne, Sidemn, and sup:Tb was he. she 
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did not feel for him the sympathy without 
which love is impossible. The thought of 
belonging to him inspired her with fear. 
To the Pharaoh who had, literally, stolen 
her body for the fulfilment of his -.passion, 
she could not give her soul. That rested 
with Poeri and Ra’hel. 

She answered the King — 

“ How does it befall, I wonder, O King, 
that among all the daughters of Eg)T'^ 
your regard should fall upon me, whom so 
many surpass in beauty, in talents,, and 
gifts of all kinds. In tlic midst of all the 
lovely lotus blooms, you yet choose a flower 
of the field that nothing distinguishes ! " 
“It matters not. But learn that iaall 
the world you alone exist for me. I will 
make the daughters of kings to be your 
slaves.” 

“ .*\nd if 1 tio not love you ? ” said 
Tahoser timidly. 
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“"What ’ matters that if I love you ? 
Resist or hate me, you will be but the 
more charming. For the firk time my 
will encounters an obstacle, I shall learn 
to vanquish it.’’ 

“ And if I love another ? ’’ continued 
Tahoser, emboldened by the power ob- 
viously in her hands. 

Pharaoh frowmed and bit his lips. lie 
grasped the girl's hands so tightly that he 
hurt them. Then he by a grehi effort 
became more calm, and, looking again 
dcejdyinto the questioning eyes of Tahoser, 
he resumed speaking this time in a slow 
and very profourui voice — 

*’ When you Itavc lived in this palace, in 
the midst of these splendours, wrapped 
around with my love, you will fsrget alkn-s 


forget w'ho take the drugs that destrov 


mcmorxg Vrnsr life w ii! pass .ns a dream. 
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away like the smoke from a thurifier. The 
woman loved by a King must have no 
memory of any other man. Accustom 
yourself to Pharaohic magnificences, empty 
my treasury, pour out gold like water, 
command, do or undo, abase or elevate 
whom you will, but be my mistress, my 
wife and queen. I will give you Egypt 
and its priests, armies and slaves ; its 
innumerable peoples, palaces, temples and 
villas. Tear them apart, if you desire, as a 
piece of silken gauze. I will give you 
other realms, grander, lovelier, richer. You 
are the sole one I love. Tahoser who was 
merely the daughter of the High Priest 
exists no more. But there is she whom I 
love. Pharaoh’s queen.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


WiiKK Ra’hel awoke she was surprised 
not to find Tahoscr by her side. She 
looked around thinking that the young 
Egyptian had already risen. Crouched in 
a corner 'Diamar slept, or seemed to. Did 
one look closely, her eyes could he seen 
gleaming with a cruel joy — the joy that 
comes of successful treachery. 

“ Thamar," cried Ra’hel. "What has 
become of Tahoser ? " 

The old woman started as though she 
had been rudely awakened by the voice of 
her mislrc.ss, and standing up rubbed her 
eyes. Then she said its well-feigned 
astonishment— 


" Is she. then, no longer with tts ? 

"Xo," replied Kadiel. "ani.l if I badj ns*! 
seets her plve-e hollowed its nty Iwtl, and tb.e 
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robe she left, I should have believed that 
the amazing events of last night were a 
dream.” 

Thamar pretended to search in and 
around the cabin, then returned to say -there 
was no trace. 

“ That is strange,” said Ra’hel pensively. 

“ Mistress,” said the old woman, ap- 
proaching the beautiful Israelite fawninglyi 
“ you know that this stranger did not 
please me.” 

“ Every one displeases you, Thamar,” 
said Ra’hel, smiling. 

“ Except you. Mistress.” 

“ Yes. 1 know you are devoted to me.” 
‘‘But was I wrong?" said Thamar. 
“This Tahoser was a demon sent to 
tempt a child of Israel.” 

“ But her tears were real tears. But you 
think that poor Tahoser was a phantom 
sent from hell ? ” 
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“ Certainly," said Thamar. “ Is it pos- 
sible that the daughter of the Hi^h 

• > o 

Priest would love Poiiri, and prefer him 
to Pharaoh, whom they say desires her? 
If she loved him so much, why did she 
not become his second wife ? No. She 
had to renounce her false gods and 
worship Jehovah: that put to Hight the 
disguised demon.” 

" The ‘ demon,’ as you call her, had a 
very sweet voice, and most tender eyes." 
was Ra'hcl’s last answer. 

Snyiitg sh.e wanted to gel j^rovisions. 
Thamar made her way to the palace, 
taking a great linen bag that she h.oped 
to fill witli gidd. Ag.ain Timopht took 
her into the presence of the King, who 
conSsrmeu his pronnse tint sh.e was to take 
as nswch gohl as she could carry from the 
Ivoyrd ’'Pr^'aMiry. Koo;i nn imrr.cnH: 
of ;.!:o;5c Pcfurc her. .tad rise ilue.g 
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herself upon it with an avidity that was 
as mad as it was bestial. She plunged 
her arms into the gold even up to her 
shoulders. She embraced the precious 
stuff, turned it over, almost worshipped 
it. Her lips trembled, and she quivered 
with base pleasure. Maddened, she pulled 
handful after handful into the big bag, cry- 
ing, “Again, again, more,” till it was full 
to the mouth. Timopht, grimly amused, 
let her do it. He did not dream she 
could lift the bag. But to his great sur- 
prise she got it upon her back. Avarice 
lent to her old body unheard-of carrying 
power ! At last, somehow, she staggered 
out of the palace, and the load of gold was 
hers by right. After a time two Israelites 
who passed helped her carry the treasure 
after she had promised them a good reward. 
They arrived soon at the outskirts of the 
-city, and in a cabin built of mud they 
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deposited their load. Thamar, after much 
fumbling, gave them the money she had 
promised, and they left her a rich woman. 

s'- ^ 5^: 


By this time Tahoser had been installed 
in a splendid and royal chamber, as fine in 
every way as Pharaoh’s own. With the 
many rare things it contained one could 
have paid a king’s ransom ! Seated upon 
an ivory chair, Tahoser gazed at rich stuffs 
and jewels that were shown her by many 
girl attendants. When she had come from 
a bath, recently taken, the aromatic oint- 
ments with which they had rubbed and 
kneaded her had made yet more supple 
and lustrous her ftne clear skin. She shone 
like agate. Truly her beauty was .almost 


superhuman, and wiicn she now kx^ked isito 
it mirnm, she snulctl. pleased at h.er image. 
A large rolKi of g.aurrt tmvek.'ped Iser Ln;.Jy. 
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but did not hide it. .Por sole' ornament 
she had chosen a necklace of' lapis-lazuli. - 
Pharaoh appeared on the' threshold; 
Upon seeing him Tahoser would have 
prostrated herself before him, but the King 
came to her and raising Tier bade' her .be 
seated. ’ ' . y ’ 

“ Do not humiliate yourself ; thu?, 'O 
Tahoser,” he said in a softened voice. I 
wish you to be my equal. 1 tire bf. being 
alone in the universe. Though .1 'am .all- 
powerful and have you in my possession, I 
await the day when you will love 'me .as 
though I was man and man only. . . • 
Lose all fear. Be a woman with all a 
woman s wishes,- sympathies and caprices. 
If your heart pleads at last for me, then 
when I enter your chamber hold out to 
me the lotus flower that is in your 
hair.” • . . ’ 

Timopht now craved to see the King. 
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He was permitted to do so, and cried out 
in great agitation — 

“ O King, a niystcrious jnan demands to 
sec you. Some strange unknown force 
goes v.'lth, him.. The guards cannot stop 
him, and all doors open before his touch. 
That which lie commands, one must do ; 
I wa.s compelled to come to you ! ” 

'* What is he called ? ” asked the King. 
Timopht responded, “ Mosche.’’ 



CHAPTER XV 


Tiir. King jinssccl into ;in audience 
chamber, and scaled himself upon a throne. 

Moselle apiicared, and another Hebrew, 
named Aharon, accompanied him. ithout 
prostrating himself, Moschc stepped to the 
throne, and .said — 

“ Thus hath spoken the God of Israel. 
Let my people go, that they may worship 
me in the desert." 

Pharaoh replied, “ Who is the God of 
Israel ? 1 do not know of liim, and 1 "•ill 

not let the Israelites go." 

The reply came, “ The God of the 
Hebrews is manifest to us. We wish to 
go into the desert, a three days’ journey, 
and sacrifice to the Eternal, our God, so 
that he will not strike us with the plague 
or the sword.” 

156 
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Then spoke Pliaraoh, and asked why 
they wished to turn the Israelites from 
their occupations, and gravely and bitterly 
he reproved and dismissed them. But 
they returned and wrouglit marvels and 
miracles before the King, and then Tahoscr 
pleaded herself for the unhappy enslaved 
Mebrews. But he would not hearken. 

Forget,” said he. " these vain prodigies, 
and be at rest. Let us live here in peace, 
ihinkin" rather of the love I have for vou. 

O * 

Dream that Pliar.ioh h.as more power than 
the impossible divinity of the Hebrews.’' 

'* \'es\ I know liiat you are Lord and 


Over- Lord captive peoples, and that 
before your face men are as .sand before 
the wind. But——” 

*• Bin nevertheless ! canctot make you 
love tne." smiled Pharaoh. 

’• Tl’.e ilH','; fcar.s the lion, th,c liove the 


ttviwk, and the 


tc.ars tuc si 


hL-rc 
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human weakness must take a long time 
before it dare look upon the face of 
majesty. A god always terrifies a mortal. . 

“I regret, Tahoser, that you have any 
fear of me. But if I cannot make of the 
King a mere man to woo you, I can make 
of the woman a Queen. The Oiieen of 
will not fear its King ! ” 

“ Even if you cause me to be seated by 
your side upon the throne, my thoughts 
will still be at your feet. But you are so 
good and your beauty is so far above the 
bodily beauty of this Jife that perhaps at 
last my heart will become emboldened and 
will dare to beat near yours.” 

So went on the Pharaoh’s wooing. The 
daughter of the High Priest could not 
forget Poeri, and sought to gain time -by 
flattering and, so to speak, fanning the 
flame of the King’s passion. To escape 
and find Poeri, that was impossible. 
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Ra’hcl was, of course, a dangerous rival 
in spite of her generosity. Then the love 
of Pharaoh really touched her. . . . She 
would have liked to love him, and was 
nearer to doing so than she dreamt. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Now followed the dreadful plagues of 
Egypt, that were invoked by the magic 
and incantations of Moschd and Aharon 
in order to terrify the Pharaoh. At last 
he said — 

“ Go. Sacrifice to your God where and 
how you will ! ” 

Hearing this, Tahoser tenderly placed 
her arms around the King’s throat, and 
said — 

I love you now ; for you have become 
a man. You are no longer a god of 
granite.” 

Pharaoh did not reply to Tahoser at 
once. The plague had stricken with death 
his firstborn. His pride revolted even 
while he submitted. In his heart he did 
not have any belief in the Eternal God of 
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the Hebrews, and he explained the plagues 
as magic that was greater than that of the 
Egyptians. . . . 

And Tahoscr ; had she fore:otten her 
Hebrew love? No, but she feared that 
Pharaoh would order a massacre of the 
Israelites, and then Poeri and the sweet 
Ra’hel would suffer. So she sought to 
tuni juside.the King’s anger by her caresses 
and sweet words. . 

“ I have now no son." .said Pharaoh to 
her one da)’. *' O 'I'ahoser, if 1 die, you 

will be Oueen of Egypt.” 

*' Why do you speak of )'our death ? " 
said 'Pahoser. “ I'h.e ye.ars make no mark 


tijjon you. Around you the genemtions 
f.‘U as leaves fall around -a great tree.” 
'*]. the invincibiv, have: 1 not been 


vaiuniislicd ? " roidied Phartio!; sadiv. 

A 4 * 


go:>'i tJo 


the I rehefii 


paintings of yiamce and temple 
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me armed with whip and sceptre speeding 
my war-chariot over the dead ? I 
obliged to give way to the .sorceries of 
two strange magicians .if the gods do not 
aid me against the unknown God of this 
Israelite race. The prestige of my power 
is gone for ever. My people murmur ; I 
am a vain shadow. Since you now love 
me 1 will try to forget, and we w'ill be 
espoused soon.” 

Fearing that Pharaoh would retract his' 
word, the Hebrews , began to depart. 
Then Pharaoh had a mad mood come 
upon him, and he resolved 'to pursue them, 
but he and all his a,rmy were ingulfed in 
the waters of. the sea. Tahoser was Queen 
of Egypt; 



CHAPTER THE LAST 


Tauoser nwaitccl in vain Pliaraoh, and 
reigned over Egj'pt ; then she died at the 
end of but a little time. They placed her 
in the magnificent tomb prepared for the 
King, tvlio.se body they could not find, 
and her history, written out upon a papyrus 
with the heads of the chapters in red 
character.^, all by ICakcvou, Keeper of the 
Books, was placed by her side near her 
breast-bandages. Was it Pharaoh or 
Poi’iri whom .she most dcejily regretted ? 
The bookman Kakevon diil not ,<^ay, and 
Doctor Rumphius, who tran-dated the 
papyrus written !>y {\ak<.'Vou. did not tiaia: 
to take upon hinUicU' to decide the <iuc'^t:on ’ 
Ivy .my glars upan the origin.':! df-cument. 
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seemed strange to his friends, for his lord- 
ship was the last of his race. The ladies 
of his class in Ensfland could not under- 
stand his attitude to them. But, could 
they possibly believe or imagine that Lord 
Evandale was retrospectively in love \yith 
Tahoser, daughter of the High Priest Feta-. 
mounoph, dead about three thousand five 
hundred years ago 1 There are neverthe- 
less English follies with less reason in them 
than this folly of Lord Evandale’s. 



THE DREAMLAND BRIDI 



THE DREAMLAND BRIDE 


You ask me, brother, if I have loved. 
Yes, 1 have loved ! The story is sinj^ular 
and terrible, and, for all my sixty-six years, 
I scarce dare stir the ashes of that 
memory. 

To you I can refuse nothing ; to a Itcart 
less hardened than yours this talc could 
noA'cr be told by me. I'or iliese things 
were so strange that I can scarce believe 
they came Into tny own existence. Three 


years was 1 the fo<<l of a delusion of tlu: 
devil. I'hrec year-, was 1 a | ari-h 
bv d.tv, uhile bv night, in d.rt nsns (Gc' 1 


grant tltey vrere bast dre:uns!< 
life »sf a child of this world. 


i left the 
of a lo't 
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For one kind glance at a woman’s face 
w^as my spirit to be doomed ; but at length, 
wdth God to aid, and my patron saint, it 
was permitted to me to drive away the 
evil spirit that possessed me. 

I lived a double life, by night and by 
day. All day long was I a pure priest of 
the Lord, concerned only with prayer and 
holy things ; but w'hen I closed my eyes in 
sleep then I was a youna knio-ht, a lover 
of women, of horses and hounds, a drinker, 
a dicer, a blasphemer, and, when I woke 
at dawn, meseemed that I was fallen on 
sleep, and did but dream that I was a 
priest. From those years of dreaming 
certain memories yet remain with me ; 
memories of words and things that will 
not drown. Aye, though I have never left 
the walls of my vicarage, he who heard 
me would rather deem me one that had 
lived in the world and left it, to die in 
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religion, and end in the breast of God his 
tumultuous day, than for a priest grown 
old in a forgotten church, deep in a 
wood, and far from the things of this 
earth. 

^'^cs, I have loved as never man loved, 
with a wild love and a terrible one, so that 
I marvel my heart did not burst asunder. 
Oh. the nights of long ago! From my 
carlie.si childhood had 1 felt the cal! to be 
a jtriest. 'I'liis was the end of all my 
studies, and, till I was twenty-four, nu* 
days wore one long training. My tb.co- 
logical course .acluevcd, I tool: (he lesser 
orders, and. at iengtlt. at the end of Holy 
Week was to be ih-e hoiw of my ordination. 

1 Isad never <'ntt*rcd the world : my 
work! w.ts the college dose. Vagxtdy I 


knew that wosnea e>:j-;ted,, but of '.v«.‘mcri 


I never thfejgb.t. 


Mv ht.'iri 


was v.nodv 
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saw but twice a year ; of other world y 

relations I had none. 

I had no regrets and no hesitations in 

taking the irrevocable vow; nay, 
full of an impatient joy. Never did 
young bridegroom so eagerly count the 
hours to his wedding. In my sleep I 
dreamed of saying the Mass. To be a 
priest seemed to me the noblest thing m 
the world, and I would have disdained the 
estate of poet or of king. To be a priest 1 
iMy ambition was nothing higher. 

- All this I tell you that you may knov 
how little I deserved that which befel rtie ; 
that you may know how inexplicable was 
the fascination by which I was overcome'. 

The great day came, and I walked to 
church as if I were winged or walked on 
air. I felt an angelic beatitude, and 
marvelled at the gloomy and thoughtful 
faces of my companions, for we were many. 
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The night I had passed in prayer. I 
was all but entranced in ecstasy. The 
bishop, a venerable old man, was in my 
eyes like a god, and I seemed to sec 
heaven open beyond the arches of the 
aninstcr. 

Yon know the ceremony : the Benedic- 
tion, the Communion ' in both kinds, the 
anointing of ilie palms of the hands with 
consecrated oil, and finally, the celebration 
of the holy rite, offered up in company 
with the bishoj). 

On these things I will not linger, but 
oh. iiow ervie is the word of job, that he is 
foolish wito maketh not a covenant wittj 


lu's vycs ! I clninccd to raise my head, 
and saw before me. so near liiai it seemed 
I could touch her. though, in reality s’ua 


at some distance, .and on tiu 


side «f u r.tdsne, ,a voung tianxe rev.'dsv 
c!ad, and of incom.u-urahtt: beavdv. 
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It was as if scales had fallen from my 
eyes ; and I felt like a blind man who 
suddenly recovers his sight. The bishop) 
so splendid a moment ago, seemed to fade , 
through all the church was darkness, and 
the candles paled in their sconces of gold,, 
like stars at dawn. 

Against the gloom that lovely thing 
shone out like a heavenly revelation, 
seeming herself to be the fountain of light, 
and to give it rather than receive it. 

I cast down my eyes, vowing that I 
would not raise them again ; my attention 
was failing, and I scarce knew what I did. 
The moment afterwards I opened my eyes, 
for through my eyelids 1 saw her shining 
in a bright penumbra, as when one has 
stared at the sun. Ah, how beautiful she 
was ! 

The greatest painters, when they have 
sought in heaven for ideal beauty, and 
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have brougiit to carili the portrait of Our 
Lady, came never near unto the glory of 
this vision ! Pen of poet, palette of painter, 
can give no vision of her. She was tall, 
with the hearing we give to a goddc.ss. 
II cr fair hair flowed about Iter brow.s in 
streams of gold. Like a crowned queen 
she stood there, with her broad, white 
brow and dark eyebrows ; with her eyes 
of the brightness and life of the green sea, 
and at one glance made or marred the 
destiny of a man. They were astonish- 
ingly clear and brilliant, shooiitig ray.s like 
arrows, which i could see winging .stntight 
for my heart. I know not if (he flame 


lital lighted tliem came fr<nn heaven or 
Udl, but from one c?r other assartnily it 
canua Angel or tlcvSJ, ».»r both; this 
worn.an no clsiUl of Kw, tlva motlier of 
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movement of her mouth, among the 
roses of her cheeks. There was a lustre 
as of agate on the smooth and shining skin 
of her half-clad shoulders, and chains of 
great pearls no whiter than her neck fell 
over her breast. 

From time to time she lifted her head 
in snake-like motion, and set the silvery 
ruffles of her raiment quivering. She wore 
a flame-coloured velvet robe, and from the 
ermine lining of her sleeves her delicate 
hands came and went, as transparent as 
the fingers of the dawn. As I gazed at 
her, I felt within me, as it were, the open- 
ing of gates that had ever been barred ; 
I saw sudden vistas of an unknown future ; 
all life seemed altered, new thoughts 
wakened in my heart. A horrible . pain 
took possession of me ; each minute seemed 
at once a moment and an age. The cere- 
mony went on and on, and I was being 
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carried far from the world, at whose gates 
my new desires were beating. I said “Yes" 
when I wished to say “ No," when my 
whole soul protested against the words my 
tongue was uttering. A hidden force 
seemed to drag them from me. This it 
is, perhaps, which makes so many young 
trirl.s walk to the altar with the firm resolve 

C» 

to refuse tlte husbaitd who is forced on 
them, and this is why not one of them 
does what she intends, 'fhis is why so 
man}' poor ffovrccs take the veU, though 
they are determined to tear it into shreds 


rather than spctik the vows. .\’onc dare 
cause so great a scandal before so tnany 
observers, nor thus bet.eay such general 
e?:pt;ciat!on. The will of all imposes itself 
upart you ; the garc «>f all presses 
you like a leaden cope. Ag;un. al! ?•; 
so very c!'%‘irly arranged in advar.cc, so 


cvjdcntlv is revocable, that the sntcatfur. 


5 
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to refuse is crushed out utteily, for 
ever. 

The expression of the unknown lovel) 
being changed as the ceremony advanced. 
Tender, caressing at first, it became con 
temptuous, disdainful. With an effort that 
might have moved a mountain, I stro\ e to 
cry out that I would never be a priest ; it 
was in vain, my tongue would not help m 
any cry, I could not refuse even by a sign- 
Though quite awake, I seemed to be m 
one of the nightmares wherein you cannot 
utter the word on which your life depends. 
She appeared to understand the torture 
which I endured, and cast on me a glance 
of divine pity and promise. 

“ Be mine,” she seemed to say, “ and 
I shall make thee happier than God, and 
heaven and His angels will be jealous of 
thee. Tear the shroud of death tvherein 
thou art swathed, for I am Beauty, and 
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Youih, and Life ; come lo me, together 
we shall be Love. What can Jehovah 
offer thee in c.xch.'ingc for th)'^ youtli ? 
Our life will flow like a dream in the 
cterniiv of a kiss. Cast but the wine from 
that chalice and thou art free, and I will 
cany thee to the Unknown Isles, and thou 
slialt sleep upon my breast in a bed of 
gold beneath a canopy of silver ; for I love 
thee, and would fain take thee from thy 
God, before whom so many noble hearts 
offer up the incense of their love, which 
dies before it reaches the heaven where 
He dwells.” 

'I'hesc words I seemed to Itcnr singing 
in the swct^iesi uf tunes, tb.c wort.lR which 
lu'.r fves sent to tne rebounded in my hra.rt 
n.s if the.y h.ail !>ecn whimpered i.n my smd. 
i was n\uly to forswe.xr t»od, a:ul W't 1 
V, er.t tlwoegit v.aeh rue of the o.'renv.inv. 
She c.5:.t .me a -sr.co:i-.l glaner. ,*o full of 
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entreaty and despair that I felt 
swords pierce me than ever pierced the 
heart of Onr Lady of Sorrows. 


It was over. I was a priest. Then 
never surely did human force declare so 
keen a sorrow : the girl who sees her 
betrothed fall dead at her side, the mother 
by the empty cradle, Eve at the gate of 


Eden, the miser who seeks his treasure 
and finds but a stone, even they look less 
sorely smitten, less inconsolable. The 
blood left her sweet face pale; her lovely 
arms fell powerless, her feet failed her, and 
she leaned against a pillar. I staggered 
to the door with a white face and moist 
eyes breathless, and with all the weight of 
the dome upon my head. As I was cross- 
mg the threshold a hand seized one f 
was a womans hand, and thounh cold 

yet .t seemed ,0 born ;monkc a bid 
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“Miserable man, what hast thou done?” 
she whispered, and was then absorbed 
into the crowd. 

The old bishop paused, and gazed 

severely at me, who was a piteous spectacle, 

now red, now pale, dazed and faint. One 

of my colleagues had compassion on me 

and look me home. I could not h.avc 

gone alone. At the corner of a street, 

while the young priest’s head wa.s tunicd, 

a black page, curiously clad, came up to 

me and gave me as he p.assed a little 

Icatl'.crn case with corners of wrought gold, 

signing to me to hide it. I thrust it into 

my sleeve and Icept it till 1 v.-.as alone in 

mv cell. 'I’ju-n 1 uncla‘-ned it. There 
« * 

Were but these words written in jt — 
C/.jrAva/.vrV 

t?/ // r 


J ’ii " : . ' s. 
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never heard of Clarinionde despite her 
fame, nay, nor knew where the Palaz 


Concini was. I made mariy guesses, 


so that I did but see her again, 


I cared 


little whether Clarimonde were ^ 
lady or no better than one of the At iche 
This loA'e, thus born in an hour, had take 
root too deep for me to dream of casting it 
from me. This tt'ornan had made nie 

rrli 

utterly her own, a glance had been enou^ 
to change me, her Avill swayed mine, I 
lit^ed not for myself but for her. 

Many mad things did I, kissing mV 
hand where hers had touched it, repeating 
her name for hours — Clarimonde, Clari- 


mondc. I had but to close my eyes and she 
stood before me again as distinctly as if 
she were present. Then I murmured the 
Avords that she had spoken under the porch 
of the church : “ hliserable man, what hast 
thou done ? ” 
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I felt the horror of the strait wherein I 
was, and tlic dead and terrible aspect of the 
life that 1 had chosen was now revealed. 
I'o be a priest ! Never to love, to know 
not the cal! of youth and sex. to turn from 
beauty, to close the eyes and crawl in the 
chill shade of cloister or church, to see none 
but deathly men, to watch by corpses, to 
wear the cassock in which they would at 
last bury me ! 

'ritcn life arose in me like a river in 
flood, mv blood rioted in mv veins, mv 

♦ «r ‘ 

youth bv.rst .xnd flowered forth in a 
momer.t. Mow was I .ag.ain to have si^lu 
of Cl.trimonue ? 1 had noe.xcusefor leaving 
tite seminarv, for 1 knew nobodv in tlje 
tonn, and indeed wa.; only waitin;;' tltere 


till 1 shruld appointed to a p'lri.ls. 

I to rcn'.ove the h.irsof the '.vinclow. 
hat to without a hidderwa'-. aimn-i 


imr '-'’ot. 


Ida:;:, I 
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escape by night, when I should be lost m 
the labyrinth of streets. Those difficulties 
which might have been nothing to others 
were enormous to a poor priest, now first in 
love without experience, money or know- 
ledge of the world. 

Ah ! Had I not been a priest I might 
have seen her every day, I might have 
been her lover, her husband, I said to 
myself in the blindness of my heart. In 
place of being swathed in a cassock I might 
have worn silk and velvet, chains of gold, 
a sword and feather like all the fair young 
knights. My locks would not be tonsured 
but would fall in perfumed curls around my 
throat. But one hour spent before an altar 
and some garbled words, had cut me off 
from the‘company of the living. With my 
own hands I had sealed the stone upon 
the tomb of my past life ; .1 had turned the 
key in the lock of my prison. 
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I walked to the window. The sky was 
heavenly blue, the trees had clothed them 
in the raiment of spring, all nature smiled 
with mockery in her smile. The square 
was full of people coming and going : 
young exquisites, young beauties, two by 
two, were walking in the direction of the 
gardens. 

Workmen sang songs a.s they passed. 
On all sides there was a life, a movement, a 
gaiety that did but increase my sorrow and 
my solitude. A young mother, on the 
steps of the gate, was pl.iying with her 
child, kissing its rosy little mouth with a 
hundred caresses, the chiidlike and divine 
cares.^^es that are tltc secret of rantlters. 

Near thc.m the fath.er. with folded .irms 
al>nrt; a. luippy heart, smiled sr.fily as he 
watcliV'J the*5!, I ootjld r.ol ranlintje to 
hnA wlthctu pahi, bet das-Ml ihewifuiow 
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of horrible jealousy and hatred, so that I 
gnawed my fingers and my coverlet lihe a 

starved and untamed beast. 

How long I lay thus I know not, but at 
last, as 1 turned in a spasm of rage, I sav 
the Abbd Serapion curiously -regarding 
me. I bowed my head in shame and hi<i 
my face with my hands. 

“ Romuald, my friend,” said he, “ some 
strange thing hath befallen thee. Satan hath 
desired to have thee, that he may sift thee 
like wheat ; he goeth about to devour thee 
as a raging lion. Beware and make thyself a 
breastplate of prayer, a shield of the morti- 
fying of .the flesh. Fight and thou shalt 
overcome. Be not afraid with any dis- 
couragement ; for the firmest hearts and 
the most surely guarded have known hours 
like these. Pray, fast, meditate, and the 
evil spirit will pass away from thee.” 

The Serapion told me that the priest 
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of C was dead, that the bishop had 

appointed me to this charge, and that I 
must be ready by the morrow. I nodded 
assent, and the Abbe departed. I opened 
my Missalah and strove to read in it, but 
the lines wavered confusedly and the 
volume slipped unheeded from my hands. 

Next day .Scrapion came for me ; two 
mules were wailing for us at ilic gate vrith 
our slender baggage, anti we mounted as 
wtdl as we could. An we traversed tlie 
s’rcet.s I looked .aronml for ChtnmcnHtc in 
each, balcony and window. Ihti it was too 
eariv, and th;: cilv was vet asleep. Vdhen 
v.‘e had passc.l the gates .‘ind wen- climbing 
th ehcighls, i tsirned iv.ck for a ia'-'-t glance 
at tb.e plrtcv tli.tt vras the home tU Cl-sri* 
tr.onde. Tiie ;-h alow cf a cload lay or. 
iba; irity. titc roil ro.'b. and the Mac were 
niingb'.i in a r.tSst. v. h'-n’,' ro*;'; la.r.e and 
titvre. wlihe putV'. of |ly s nr.c‘ 
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strange optical effect one house stood up 
golden in a ray of light far above the roofs 
that were mingled in the mist. A league 
away though it -was, it seemed quite close 
to us — all was plain to see ; turrets, 
balconies, parapets, the weathercocks even. 

“ What is that palace we see yonder m 
the sunlight ? ” said I to Serapion. He 
shaded his eyes with his hands, looked and 
answered — 

“ That is the old palace which Prince 
Concini has given to Clarimonde the harlot. 
Therein dreadful things are done.” 

Even at that moment, whether it were 
the actual or the ideal I know not, me- 
thought I saw a white and slender shape 
cross the terrace, glance and disappear. 
It was Clarimonde! . . 

Ah ! did she know how in that hour, at 
the height of the rugged way which led me 
from her, even at the crest of the ascent I 
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should never tread again, I was watching 
licr, eager and restless, watching the palace 
where she dwelt ? By a mystery of mirage 
or light and a shade the palace seemed very 
near as if inviting me to enter and be lord 
of all. Doubtless she knew it, so closely 
bound was her heart to mine ; and this it 
was which had urged her in the raiment of 
the night, to climb the palace tcrnice in the 
frosty dews of dawn. The shadow slipped 
over the palace and, anon, there was but a 
motionless sea of roofs, marked merely by 
a billowy undulation of form.s. Scrapion 
pricked on his mule, mine also h.astened, 
and a wiitding of the ro.ad Irid from me for 

ever the city of .S . wlicre I uas to 

return no ntore. At tlw *:nd of tliree days' 


iournv.v throueb sa*! ficUh. we teiw ilv: 
steeple of r.\y p.vrbh church Idgh above tr.e 
trees, boutv wiftdunit bters, berdero! Iw 


cottages :vv-.l garden^, iTOught us to the 
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building, which was certainly of no great 
splendour. A porch with a few mouldings, 
and two or three pillars rudely carved m 
sandstone, a tiled roof with counterforts of 
sandstone — that was all. To the left was 
the graveyard deep in tall grasses, with an 
iron cross in the centre. The priests 
house was to the right in the shadow of the 
church. Simplicity could not be further 
used nor cleanliness made less lovely. 
There was an old dog and an elderly 
housekeeper, and when she learned that 
both were to be retained in my service her 
joy was great. 

When I had been installed Serapion 
returned to the college. I was left alone. 

Unsupported, uncomforted as I was, the 
thought of Clarimonde again beset me, nor 
could I drive her memory away for all my 
efforts. One evening, as I walked among 
the bo.x-lmed paths of my little garden, I 
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fancied that I saw among- the trees the 
form of a woman, who followed all my 
ntovements, and whose green eyes glis- 
tened through the leaves. Green as the 
.‘jca shone her eyes, but it was no more 
than a vision, for when I crossed to the 
other side of the alley, nothing did I find 
but the print of a little foot ott the sand — a 
foot like the foot of a child. Now the 
garden was girt with high walls, and, for 
all my .search, I could find no living tiling 
within them. 1 have never been able to 
e.Nplain this incident, which, after all. was 
nothing to the slr.inge adventures that 
were to follow. 

Thus did I live fora wiioie yev.r, fuhViHng 
evety duty of tlie pre„iclung. 

praying, ftsting, vi-dtitig the s;ck. denyin-g 
my.self ncccs-.,arics 1 mi'.;;",* give to 

the |o'or. ihal vdtitin re- all van dry 
nirri’n-— the Scan-Mains i-f gr-iC'* !. 
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I knew not the happiness which go&s with 
the consciousness of a holy mission fulfilled. 
My heart was otherwhere; the 'words 
Clarimonde dwelt on my lips IH^® 
ballad burden a man repeats against his 
will. Oh, my brother, consider this ! F°r 
the lifting up of mine eyes to behold 
woman have I been harried these many 
years, and my life hath been troubled for 
ever. 

I shall not hold you longer with the 
story of these defeats and these victories , 
let me come to the beginning of the new lifo. 

One night there was a violent knocking 
at my gate. The old housekeeper went to 
open it, and the appearance of a man richly 
clad, tawny of hue, armed with a long 
dagger, stood before her in the light of her 
lantern. She was terrified, but he soothed 
her, saying that he needs inust see me 
instantly concerning a matter of my minis- 
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try. Barbara brought him upstairs' to the 
room where I was about going to bed. 
There the man told me that his mistress, a 
lady of high dc.grce, was on the point of 
death, and desired to see a priest. I 
answered that I was ready to follow him, 
and, taking with me such matters as arc 
needful for extreme unction, 1 went down 
hastily. At the door were two horses, 
black as night, their breath rising in white 
clouds of vapour. The man lield iny 
stirrup while ! mounted ; iJ5en ise laid one 
hand on the pommel, and vaulted on the 
other horse. Grij)ping his beast with his 
knrc-s, lie gave him his head, and \vc 
starlet! with the speed of an arnnv, my 
horse Ireeping pace with Jtis own, W'c 
seemt.'d sn running to devour tltc way ; the 


t » .. f - 

fv 

arjny 

»-‘P t- ijt 


trees ilcd itt the tlarkne 
in. rots*. .'\ forest %vc t 
:'.y so frorest cohl th.m 


ss hku .an 

JO 

1 tC't m ad 
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my veins a shudder of superstitious .dread. 

The sparks struck from the flints by 
coursers’ feet followed after us like a trail 
of fire, and whoever, saw us must have 
deemed us two ghosts riding the night* 
mare. Will-o’-the-wisps ■ glittered across 
bur path, the night birds’ clamoured 
in the forest deeps, and now ‘ and - again 
shone out the burning eyes^ of wild cats. 
The manes of the horses tossed .more 
wildly on the wind, the sweat ran: down 
their sides, their' breath came thick and 
loud. But whenever they slackened the 
groom called on them with." a- cry- like 
•nothing that ever came : from ' a human 
throat, and again they ram' their furious 
bourse.- At last -the tempest of , their ^flight 
■reached ■ its goal ; suddenly there stood 
•before- us a great ■ dark mass; with -shining 
■points of flame. - Our Horses’ hoofs' clat- 
tered -louder bh a drawbridge,-" ^nd tye 
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thundered through the dark depths of a 
vaulted entrance which gaped between two 
monstrous towers. Within the castle all 
was confusion — servants with burning 
torches ran hither and thither through the 


courts ; on the staircases lights rose and 
fell. 1 beheld a medley of vast buildings, 
columns, arches, parapet and balcony — a 
bewildering world of royal or of fancy 
palaces. The negro page who had 
given me the tablets of Ciarimondc, and 
-whom I recognized at a glance, helped me 
to nlighu A seneschal in black velvet, 
with a golden chain about his neck, and an 
ivory wand in his hand, came forw.ard to 
meet sue, great t<*ars roiling down his 
cheeks to Isis snowy beard. 


"Too he 
But if thou h::st 
■tltc soul, watcli, 


said, late, sir priest ! 
ni't come in time to jave 
I pray thcc, vith t:;e 


•anhapov of the dt 

4 m ^ « 



nr'i-- "Rride 



He took me by the arm ; he led me to 
the hall where the corpse was lying, nnd 1 
wept as bitterly as he, deeming that the 
dead was Clarimonde, the well and wildl) 
loved. There stood a prie-dieu by the 
bed : a blue flame flickering from a cup 
bronze cast all about the chamber a. doubt 
ful light, and here and there set the 
shadows fluttering. 

In a chiselled vase on the table was one 
%\hite rose faded, a single petal clinging to 
the stem ; the rest had fallen like fragrant 
tears, and lay beside the vase. A broken 
black mask, a fan, masquerading gear of 
every kind were huddled on the chairs, 
and showed that death had come, unlooked 
for and unheralded, to that splendid house. 
Not daring to cast mine eyes upon ‘the 
bed, I kneeled, and feiw^ently began to 
repeat the Psalms, thanking God that be- 
tween this woman and. me He had set the 
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tomb,' so that now her name might come like 
a thing enskiccl and sainted in my prayers. 

By degrees this ardour slackened, and 1 
fell a-dreaming. This chamber, after all, 
had none of the air of a chamber of death. 
In place of the corpse-laden atmosphere 
that I was wont to breathe in these vigtls, 
there floated gently through the warmth a 
vapour of orient essences, a perfume of 
woman and of love. Ihc pale gliiTimer 
of the lamp seemed rather the twilight 
of pleasure than the yellow burning of the 
taper that watches by the dead. I began 
uv think of the rare harard that brought me 
to Ciarimonde in tlic moment when I had 
lost her for ever, mul a sigh cams from my 
breast, 'rhen mescemed that one answered 
with a sigh behind m.e, and ! lumeo un- 
consciouriy. 

turned, mine eyes tell on that vshich they 
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lay in state. The flowered and crimson 
curtains, bound up with loops of gold, left 
the dead woman plain to view, lying nt 
her length, with hands folded on her breast. 
She was covered with a linen veil, 
white and glistering, the more by reason 
of the dark purple hangings, and so fine 
was the shroud that her fair body shone 
through it, with those beautiful, soft, waving 
lines, as of the swan’s neck, that mot even 


death could harden. Fair she was as a 
statue of alabaster carved by some skilled 
man for the tomb of a queen ; fair as a 

young maid asleep beneath new-fallen 
snow. 


I could endure no longer. The air as 
of a bower of love, the scent of the faded 


intoxicated me, and I strode .through 
t m:chamber, stopping at each turn to gaze 

rf’ 

parent shroud. Strange thoughts haunted 
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my brain. I fancied that she Avas not 
really gone, that it was but a device to 
draw me within her castle gates and to tell 
me all her love. Nay, one moment rne- 
thought I saw iicr foot stir beneath its 
white swaihings, and break the stiff lines 
of the shroud. 

" Is she really Clarimondc i* ’’ I asked 
myself presently. “ What proof have 1 ? 
The black page may have entered the 
household of some other lady, hi ad must 
I be thus to disquiet myself.’’ 

But the throbbing of my heart gave me 


an answer. 

" It is she. ... It is she ! ' 

I drew near to the bed and looked with 
fresh attention at that which thus per- 


plexed mo. Sh-all I contes'. 
perfectson of Iter beauty, though. 


it ? The 
sh.idowfd 


s.mctiUed 


death. 
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wondrous like a living woman’s, sleep. ^ 
forgot that I had comie there to watch 
by a corpse, and I dreamed that I -was 
a young bridegroom on the threshold of 
the chamber of the veiled, halbhidden 
bride I 

Broken with sorrow, wild with jo}i 
shuddering with dread and desire, I stooped 
toward the dreamland bride and raised a 
corner of the sheet. Gently I raised it, 
holding my breath as though I feared to 
waken her. My blood coursed so fear- 
somely that I heard it surging through the 
veins of my temples. My brow was moist 
with sweat, as if I had . lifted not filmy 
linen, but tveighly marble. • 

There lay Clarimonde, even (in the face) 
as she was upon the day I ^vas ordained 
a priest. The pallor of her cheeks, her 
dead hps fading coral, her long, down- 
cast eye-lids with their brown lashes 
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breaking the marble of her cheek all 
gave her an air of sadness and pureness, 
of pensive patience that had a winsome 
magic. Her long, loose hair, the small 
blue flowers yet strewn through it. pillov cd 
her head and veiled the glory of the soft 
flesh of her shoulders. Her fair hands 
were crossed. The exfiuisitc roundness 
and ivory sheen of her arms proved e\ cn 
in death a triumphant lure. 

Long did I wait and watch her silentK, 
and still the more I gazed the less I could 
deem that life ha<I for ever left her bcaud 
ful body. 1 knew not if it were an Illusion, 
or a reflection from th.e latu]), but it was as 


if the blood beg-att to ih^v .again bcneadi 
that dead white of her iksh. and yet she 


r.i 


lav ttcrtr.div. isnmovatuy stii 


I touched 


ter arm 


it* was cold, but no colder than 
I'.er hand had, been on tite d.$y when tt met 
mine bene-ult tb.e cliurcb. porch. 
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I— fell into my old attitude, stooping my 
face above her face, while down’ Upon hef. 
rained the . warm dew of my , tears. Qh,‘ 
the bitterness of impotence and of despair , 
oh, wild agony of that death-\yatch I The 
night crept on, and as I felt that the 
eternal separation .drew near, I could not 
deny myself the sad last delight of one 
kiss on the dead lips that held all my 
love. 

Oh,' miracle ! A light breath mingled 
with my breath, and the mouth of Clari- 
monde answered to the touch of mine! 
Her eyes opened, and softly shone. She 
sighed, .she uncrossed her arms, 'and folding 
them about my neck in a ravished ecstasy,— 
“ Ah, Romuald, it is thou ! ” she said, in 
a voice as sweet and languishing as the 
last trembling of a lyre. “ Ah, Romuald, 
what makest thou here ? So long have I 
waited for thee that I am dead. Yet now 
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wc arc betrothed, now I may see thee and 
visit thee. • Farewell, Romuald, farewell ! 

I love thee. It is all that I had to tell 
thee, and t give thee again that life which 
thou gavest me with thy kiss. Soon shall 
we' meet again.'’ 

Her head sank down, but still her arms 
clung to me as if they would hold me for 
ever. A wild gust of ^wind burst open the 
window and broke into the room. The 
last leaf of the white rose fluttered like a 
bird’s wing on the stem, and then fell and 
flew , through the open casement, bearing 
with it the soul of Ciarimondc. 

The lamp Avent out, and I fell fainting 
on the breast of the beautiful corpse. 

When ! came lf> my.sclf I was lying on my 
own bed in the little chambi^r of the priest’s 
liotisc ; my h.and h.ad slipred from beneath 
the ctAverb'i, tlie old dog was licking it. 
I' ub-ara hobbled and irendded aV>out the 
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room, opening and shutting drawers, and 
shaking powders into glasses. , The old 
woman gave a cry of delight wheti she saw 
me open my eyes. The dog yelped and 
wagged his tail, but I was too weak to 
utter a word or make the ‘slightest move- 
ment. Later, I learned that for three days 
I had lain thus, with no sign of life but a 
scarce-perceptible breathing. These three 
days do not count in my life ; I know not 
where my spirit went wandering all that 
time, whereof I keep not the slightest 
memory. Barbara told me that the same 
bronzed man who had come for me at 
night, brought me back in a closed litter 
next morning, and instantly went his w'ay. 
So soon as I could recall my thoughts, I 
reviewed each incident of that fatal night. 
At first I deemed that I had been duped 
by art magic, but presently actual, palpable 
circumstances destroyed that belief. I 
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could not suppose that I had been dream- 
ing, for Barbara, no less than myself, had 
seen the man with the two coal-black 
steeds, and she described them accurateh . 
-Yet ho one knew of any castle in the 
neighbourhood at all like that in which I 
had found Clarimondc again. 

One morning Scrapion entered my 
room ; he had come with all haste in 
answer to Barbara's message about my 


illness. 


. Though this declared his alTeciion for 
me, none the more did his visit give me 
pleasure. There was somcwliat inquisitive 
and' piercing', to my mind, in the ver) 
glance of Scrapion, and 1 felt like a crimi- 
nal in his presence. He it was who hrM 
discovered my secret disquiet, and 1 Iwrc 


him a grudge for being so clcar-ssghtcd. 
While h.e was a^^king my hcaUn in 
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yellow as a lion’s, were sounding the.dep'^hs 
of my soul. 

Presently, “The famous harlot Clan- 
monde is dead, ” sa j'^s he ia a piercing tone— 
“ dead at the close of an eight-days revel. 
It was a feast of Belshazzar or of Cleopatra. 
Good God, what an age is ours ! The 
guests were served by dusky, slaves, who 
spoke no tongue known among. men, and 

who seemed like spirits from ;the" pit- 
The livery of the least of them might have 
beseemed an emperor on a coronation day. 
Wild tales are told of this same. Clari- 
monde, and all her lovers have .perished 
miserably or by violence. They, say she 
was a. ghost, a . female vampire, but I 
. belie^ve she was Satan himself.”. . . . 

. He paused and watched me.. 1 could 
not master a sudden movement at the 
name of Clarimonde. 

“ Satan’s talons are long,” said Serapion, 
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^Yilh a stern look. " and tombs ere now 
have, given up their dead. Threefold 
should be the seal upon the grave of Clan- 
monde, for this is not— it is said— the first 
time she hath died. God be with thee, 
Romuald." 

So speaking, Sdrapion departed with 
slow steps. 


, Time (Msscll .end I "'as well iiijam. 
Nay, I deemed tlral lire fears of Serapion 
and. mv own terrors were too great, l.ll one 
night 1 dreamed. . . • Sc.trce had 1 tasted 
tire first drops of the cup of sleep when 1 
he.ard tire certains of my bed open, and the 
rings rang. 1 

and saw the one whom «r.Jght«.ay 1 nnew 

for. Cl.irimondc. 
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her dainty fingers to a rosy hue that 
merged slowly .into the milk-white of her 
arm. 

She was clad with nausrht but the linen 

O 

shroud in which she had laid in state. 
The folds were clasped about her breast as 
it were in pudency by a hand all too small. 
So white she was that her shroud and her 
body were blended in the pallid glow of 
the lamp. 

Swathed thus in the fine tissue !'that 


betrayed every line of her figure, she 
seemed, a marble image of some lady at. the 
bath rather than a Jiying woman. ' Dead 
pr living, statue or woman, spirit or flesh, 
.her: beauty Was ever the same,, only, the 
.glitter of her sea-green eye was dulled— 
only: the mouth, so red of old, wore. but a 
tender tint of rose, like the white rose 61 
.her .cheeks.. -.The little -blue flowers thit I 
ad. seen m her hair were sere .now, and 
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all but bloomless ; yet so winning was she, 
so winning that, despite the strangeness of 
the adventure, and her inexplicable invasion 
of my chamber, I was not afraid for one 
moment. 

She placed the lamp on the table, and 
sat down by my bed-foot. Then, in those 
soft and silver accents which 1 never 
heard from any lips but hers, — 

" Long have I made thee wait for me." 
she said, “ and thou must liave deemed 
that 1 had forgotten thee quite. Bui lo 1 
1 come from far, very far — even from tliat 
land whence no traveller has returned. 
There is no sunlight nor moon in the 
'countn.' whence I wantler, only shadow .and 
'space. There the font finds no rest, nor 
the wandering wing any way t yet here am 
:l«~'l.scho;d me. for Love can conquer Dcrub. 


'■V\h. what sad f.iccs un*! terrible eyc’i Itrr 
d S'ren in my vcsvaging. and in wh.ai ialw 


VC 
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hath my soul been to find my body and to 
make her home therein again ! How hard 
to lift was the stone that they had laid 
on me for a covering ! Lo, my hands are 
sorely wounded in that toil ! Kiss them, 
my love, and heal them.” And she laid 
her chill palms on my mouth, that I kissed 
man)' times, she smiling on me with an 
inexpressible sweetness of delight. 

To my shame be it spoken, I had wholly 
forgotten the counsels of the Abbe Serapion, 
and the sacred character of my ministry. 
I fell unresisting at the first attack. Nay, 

I did not even try to bid the tempter avaunt, 
but succumbed without a struggle before 
the sweet freshness of Clarimonde’s fair 
body. Poor child ! for all that is come 
and gone, I can scarce believe that she 
was indeed a devil ; surely there was 
naught of the devil in her aspect. Never 
hath Satan better concealed his claws and 
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his liorns ! She Avas crouching on the side 
of my bed, her heels drawn up beneath her 
in an attitude of careless and provoking 
grace. Once and again she would pass 
her little hands among my locks, and curl 
them, as if to try what style best suited my 
face. It is worth noting that I felt no 
astonishment at an adventure so marvellous 


— nay, as in a dream the strangest events 
fail to surprise us, even so the whole 
encounter seemed to me perfect))* natural. 

*’ I loved thee long before I saw thee, 
Romuald, my love, .-md 1 sought for thee 
everywhere. Tltou wcri m\- dream, and I 
belicld thee in the church at that fata! hotsr. 

' it is h.e/ I whispered to myself, and cast 
on ihec a gl.tncc fulnlhal of ai! the !t*ve 
wherewith 1 h:ui loved, .and diti Ioa’c, and 
shall love ihie ; a gl.mcc that wonh! have 


rtsined the sunl <d*a cardinal, or broi:;»;U u 


kisr.’ With, .tll Isis court to nsv feet. 
• ' * 
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“ But thou wert not moved, and before 
my love thou didst place the love of 
God. 

“Ah, ’tisof God that 1 am jealous-r-God 
whom thou hast loved and lovest more 
than me. 

“Miserable woman that lam!. Never, 
shall I have all thy heart for myself alone' 
for me, whom thou didst awaken with one 
kiss ; for me, Clarimonde the dead ; for me, 
who for thy sake have broken the portals 
of the grave, and am come to offer to thee 
a life that hath been taken up again for 
this one end to make thee happy.” 

So she spoke ; and every word was 
broken in on by maddening caresses, till 
my brain swam, and I feared not to console 
her by this awful blasphemy; namely — 
that my love of her passed my love of 
God. 

Then the fire of her eyes was rekindled. 
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and they blazed as it had been the chryso- 
prasc stone. 

“ Verily thou lovest me with a love like 
ihy love of God,” she cried, making her 
arms a girdle for my body. “ Then thou 
shall come with me. and whither.soever I 
go there wilt thou follow. Thou wilt leave 
these ugly black robe.s, thou wilt be of all 
knights the proudest and the most envied. 
The acknowledged lover of Clarimondc 
.shall thou be, of her who refused a Pope ! 
Ah, happy life, ah, golden days, that shall 
be ours ! When do we mount and ride, 
my gentleman ? ” 

** 'Fo-morrow,” 1 cried in suy madness. 

“ To-morrow.” she answered. *' I sbaii 
have time to cluutge this robe of mine, that 
is somewh.al sc.ant. nor fit for voyagin'^. 

Als<> must I sne.ak with mv retainers, ileat 

« « 

think me dr-n.' in good carnc.st, and lament 
me :xf- wcH as they may. Money, c.irfs.igrr. 
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change of raiment, all shall be ready fo>^ 
thee ; at this hour to-morrow will 1 seek 
thee. Good-bye, sweetheart.” She touched 
my brow with her lips, the lamp faded 
into darkness, the curtains closed, a sleep 
like lead came down on me, sleep without 
a dream. I wakened late, troubled by the 
memory of my dream, which at length I 
made myself believe was but a vision of the 
night. Yet it was not without dread that 
I sought rest again, praying Heaven to 
guard the purity of my slumber. 

Anon I fell again into a deep sleep, and 
my dream began again. The curtains 
opened, and there stood Clarimonde, not 
pale, in her pale shroud, nor with the 
violets of death upon her cheek ; but gay, 
bright, splendid, in a travelling robe of 
green velvet with strappings of gold, and 
.kilted .upon .one side to show a satin under- 
coatt.. ..Her fair, curled locks fell in great 
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masses from under a large black beaver 
hat, with strange white plumes ; in her 
hand she held a little riding-whip, topped 
with a golden whistle. With this she 
touched me gently, saying — 

"-•\wake, fair sleeper! Is it thus you 
prepare for your voyage? I had tlioughi 
to find you alert. Rise, rise quickly ; we 
Itave no time to lose 1 ” 

I leaped out of bed. 

" Come, dress, and let us begone," she 
said, showing me a little packet she had 
brougiu. " Our luirses are fretting and 
champing at the gate. We should be ten 
leagues from hero.'' 

I arrayed myself in haste, whihi sli!' 
instructed ntc, handed me the variou. 
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“What think you of yourself now? 
Will you take me for your valet tie 
chambre ? ” 

I did not know my own face in the 
glass, and was no more like myself than a 
statue is like the uncut stone. I was beau- 
tiful, and I was vain of the change. The 
gold embroidered gallant attire made me 
another man, and I marvelled at the magic 
of a few ells of cloth, fashioned to a certain 
device. The character of my clothes 
became my own, and in ten minutes I 
was sufficiently conceited. Clarimonde 
watched me with a kind of maternal fond- 
ness as I walked up and down the room, 
proving my new raiment, as it were ; 
then — 

“Come, she cried, “enough of this 
child’s play ! Up and away, my Romuald ! 
We have far to go ; we shall never arrive.” 

She took my hand and led me forth. 
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1 her touch ; the clog 

The gates opened at her 

did not waken as we passec. 

At the gate we found the groom ^Mth 

three horses like those he had 

Spanish horses that a 

Presently "C can 
carriage and four - 

The postilion drove the^ 

hly arm was around the ^ 
mondc, her head ^xu|on m>^ s 

breast pressing ,nc 

nnne became a double, hfe . 

.ere two men tlmt knew «chothe^^^^ 

the ,,.po dreamed that 

xvas a noble, the noble ^.^o or 

w^ 5n 

' a crerr palace on the Oraud 
Venice, m a p * 1 

Canal, k'larimondc toveu hS^. ui th , g 
^ r,nt in.ake her 

Mvle. Custom cm.hJ •■ 
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score of mistresses. She returned my 
love a hundredfold. One da)*, when she 
had been unwell for a time, I cut my 
hand, and she sucked tha blood from the 
wound. 

‘‘ I shall not die! I shall not die! she 
exclaimed. “ I shall yet love thee long, 
for my life is in thine. Thy blood has 
given me back my life!” 

This event and the strange fears it 
inspired haunted me long. 

Serapion often reproached me. One 
day he said — 

“To drive away the demon that pos- 
sesses thee, there is but one thinsf to do. 

O 

I know where Clarimonde is buried. We 

must unearth her, and the sio-ht of the 

& 

worms and the dust of death will make 
thee thyself again.” 

So weary was I of my double life that 
I accepted his plan, and at midnight we 
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found her cfravestonc. Thereon we read 
these words — 

Ici ciT Clakimondk, 

QUI rUT Di: SON ViVANT 
LA Plls Rixli: du Mondi:. 


At length the pick of Serapion smote 
the coffin lid, which he then raised, and I 
saw Ciarimondc — on licr pale month shone 
one drop of blood. 

Serapion, breaking fortli into fury 
simuted — 


" All, ihes'c thotr art . . . LVvil. I I.irkst, 
Vampire ; thou that di-ainest tin; Mood of 

♦ f' 

men ! 

With this he spnnkic<i holy water over 
her, mul she straight’-vay erumbha! into 
dn^s. 


‘■^'-Ther'!. lies t;iv love. Sir Hr 




i‘:n 
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said. “Go now and dally at the Lido 

t 

with thy beauty.” 

I bowed my head. Within me all was 
ruin. Back to my poor priest's house I 
went. Romuald the lover said farewell 
to the priest. Biti, next night, I savi 
Clarivtonde ! 

“Wretched man that thou art,” she 
cried. “What hast thou done? Why 
hast thou hearkened to that foolish priest ? 
Wert thou not happy? What ill had I 
done thee that thou must violate my 
tomb ? Henceforth the link between our 
souls and bodies is broken. Thou shalt 
desire me. Farewell ! ” 

Then she fled into space and I saw her 
never more. . . . Alas! It was truth she 
spoke; I long for her still. Dearly 
bought hath my salvation been, and the 
love of my Lord hath not been too much 
to replace the love of her. 
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Behold, brother, the story of my youth. 
Let mt thine eyes gate nfm a reoman. 
Walk luifh ghvtces that only seek the lai i. 
For, be ye chaste and eahu as ye may, one 
mimitc may damn thee to all etc) nit%. 
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PRINCESS I-IERMONTHIS 


I HAD entered, in an idle mood, the shop 
of one of those curiosity vendors who aie 

called bric-a-brac tlealers. 

You have, doubtless, glanced occasion- 
allv through the vindovs of some o i icse 
slK^ps. ^vhich have beccne so numen - 

nowthatitisn.shionabletobutanu^.a- 

fu.„l«^^auaauv< every 

thinks be must have a j- 

There U o„e .hiuR 


I iie.e ' , 

t'l-- . ^ the <;ho5>of the ocaier m 
alike 

vare-roam o! ib.c tape .»r> ^ 

. . ,,(■ •hr. aA.i ‘U-* • 

laboratory ot ‘O*. 

. 5 ,,,... •-l-.v^nn t-uius 
115 Usi *•»' — - 

c 4 tiH- pass.k-* • ’*’ 

1 P 
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where a furtive daylight filters in through 
the window-shutters the most manifestly 
ancient thing is dust. The cobwebs are 
more authentic than the laces, and the old 
pear-tree furniture on e.Khibition is actually 
younger than the mahogany which arrived 
but yesterday from America. 

The warehouse of my bric-a-brac dealer 
was a veritable Capharnaum. All ages and 
all nations seemed to have made their 
rendezvous there. An Etruscan lamp of 
red clay stood upon a Boule cabinet with 
ebony panels, brightly striped by lines of 
inlaid brass ; a duchess of the court of 
Louis XV nonchalantly extended her 
fawn-like feet under a massive table of 
the time of Louis XIII, with heavy spiral 
supports of oak, and carven desio-ns of 
chimeras and foliage intermingled. 

Upon the denticulated shelves of several 
sideboards glittered immense Japanese 
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dishes with red and blue designs relieved 
by gilded hatching, side by side with 
enamelled works by Bernard Palissy, 
representing serpents, frogs and lizards in 
relief. 

From disembowelled cabinets escaped 
cascades of silver-lustrous Chinese silks 


and waves of tinsel, which an oblique 
sunbeam shot through with luminous 
beads, while portraits of every cra,^ m 
frames more or less tarnished, smiled 
through their yellow v.arnish. 

Tiic striped brc.astplatc of a damascened 
suit of Milrmcse armour glittered m one 
corner; loves and nymp^^^^ porcelain 
Chinese grot«<ine.. ..f cvladcn ..nd 

cn,ckk-«-,-,m SriNOn rUl 

,.nc..mbcr«l tliu s!.av» nnd .'..ook. ol ifc'. 
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piles of furniture, warding off v.’ith his 
hand the hazardous sweep of my coat- 
skirts, watching my elbows with the 
uneasy attention of an antiquarian and 
a usurer. 

It was a singular face, that of the 
merchant ; an immense skull, polished like 
a knee, and surrounded, by a thin aureole 
of white hair, which brought out the clear 
salmon tint of his complexion all the more 
strikingly, lent him a false aspect of 
patriarchal bonhomie, counteracted, how- 
ever, by the scintillation of two little 
yellow eyes which trembled in their 
orbits like two louis d’or upon quicksilver. 
The curv'e of his nose presented an 
aquiline silhouette, which suggested the 
Oriental or Jewish type. His hands — 
thin, slender, full of nerves which projected 
like strings upon the finger-board of a 
violin, and armed with claws like those on 
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the ends of bats’ wings— shook with senile 
trembling ; but those convulsively-agitated 
hands became firmer than steel pincers or 
lobsters' claws when they lifted any precious 
article — an onyx cup, a Venetian glass, or 
a dish of Bohemian crystal. 'I'his strange 
old man had an aspect so thoroughly 
rabbinical and cabalistic that he would 
have been burnt on the mere testimony 


of his face three centuries ago. . . • 

“Will you not buy something from me 

to-day. sir? Here is a Malay krecse with 
a blade undulating like li.utu. Lock 
tho.se grooves contrived for the blooa to 
run along, those teeth set backward so 
as to tear the body in dr.tuang out tltc 
vveapon. It i^ a fine. arm, and 

will look well in your cc.lU^tlon.^ lacs 
twn-hunded sw.=re; is very h-eautstu . t 
is the werk cf losep'- 
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guard — what a superb specimen of handi- 
craft !'” 

“No; I have quite enough weapons 
and instruments of carnage. I want a 
small figure, something which will suit me 
as a paper-weight, for I cannot endure 
those trumpery bronzes which the stationers 
sell, and which may be found on everybody’s 
desk.” 

The old gnome rambled and raked 
among his ancient wares, and finally 
arranged before me some antique bronzes, 
so called at least ; fragments of malachite, 
little Hindoo or Chinese idols, a kind of 
toy in jade-stone, representing the incarna- 
tions of Brahma or Vishnu, and wonderfully 
appropriate to the very undivine office of 
holding papers and letters in place. 

I was hesitating between a porcelain 
dragon, all constellated with warts, '.its 
mouth formidable with bristling tusks and 
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ranges of teeth, and an abominable hule 
Mexican fetich, representing the god Vitz- 
lipulzili nude, when I caught sight of a 
charming foot, which I, at first, took for a 
fragment of some antique \ enus. 

It had those beautiful ruddy and tawny 
tints that lend to Florentine bronze that 
warm, living look so much preferable to 
the grey-green aspect of common bronzes, 
which might easily be taken for statues m a 
state of putrefaction. Satiny gleams played 
over its rounded forms, doubtless pohshc 


bv the amorous kissc.s of twenty ccntunc-s, 
for it sceme<l a Corinthian bronze, a work 
of the best cr,r of art, perhaps even 
moulded bv Ly.<^ippus ium'^clL 

.‘That foot will be my choutc. I 
to the merchant, who regarded me w 
ironical and n.uurnine aiq and hda nut 
the td»;cct tlcsired that i mugltt exaimnc n 
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I was surprised at its lightness. It was 
not a foot of metal, but in sooth a foot of 
flesh, an embalmed foot, a mummy s foot. 
On examining it still more closely, the 
very grain of the skin, and the almost 
imperceptible lines impressed upon it by 
the texture of the bandages, became per- 
ceptible. The toes were slender and deli- 
cate, and terminated by perfectly-formed 
nails, pure and transparent as agates. The 
great toe, slightly separated from the rest, 
afforded a happy contrast, in the antique 
style, to the position of the other toes, and 
lent it an aerial lightness — the grace of a 
bird’s foot. The sole, scarcely streaked 
by a few almost imperceptible cross-lines, 
afforded evidence that it had never touched 
the bare ground, and had only come in 
contact with the finest matting of Nile 
rushes and the softest carpets of panther 
skin. 
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“ Ha, ha, you want the foot of the Princess 
liermonthis!” exclaimed the merchant, 
with a strange giggle, fixing his o\% 
eyes upon me. “ ‘ ^ 

a paper-weight! An original idca.- 
artistic idea! Old Pharaoh n'ou 
tainly have been surprised had some one 
told him that the (oot ol his 
daughter would be used foi ^ 

weight after he had had a 
granite hollowed out as a receptacle for ^ 
Tiple comn, painted and gilded, cm. -1 
with hieroglyphics and beauu u pam j, 
of the Judgment of Souls.- ^ 

queer little merchant hat ma . .. 

enough talking -^ir-enm 
•‘How much will >ou e..a 

mummy fr.igmeni ? ^ fur h 

.. Ml. the highe-t pne- I c n , 

' , • If } had ih'- mnt*..’- 

Hs a suptrb piece. . p,. ui 
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five hundred francs. The daughter of a 
Pharaoh ! Nothing is more rare.” 

“ Assuredly that is not a common article ; 
but still, how much do you want? In the 
first place, let me warn you that all my 
wealth consists of just five louis. I can 
buy anything that costs five louis, but 
nothing dearer. You might search my 
vest pockets and most secret ' drawers 
without even finding one poor five-franc- 
piece more.” 

“ Five louis for the foot of the Princess 
Hermonthis ! That is very little, very 
little indeed. ’Tis an authentic foot,” 
muttered the merchant, shaking his head, 
and imparting a peculiar rotary motion to 
his-eyes. “ Well, take it, and I will give 
you the bandages into the bargain,” he 
added, wrapping the foot in an ancient 
damask rag. “Very fine! Real damask 
— Indian damask which has never been 
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re-dycd. It is strong, and yet it is soft,” 
he 'mumbled, stroking the framed tissue 
with his fingers, through the trade-acquired 
habit which moved him to praise e\ en an 

object of such little value that he him- 
self deemed it only worth the 


away. 

He poured the gold coins into a sort o 
mediteval alms-pursc hanging at his belt, 
repealing — , , 

..Th=foo;ofU,c Princess Hermonthus 

to be used as a paper-weight . 

Then, turning his phosphorescent eyes 
upon me. he cNclaimed m a voice sim e 

* , r «-l'i('h has swallow etl 

as the crying of ' ‘ 

a fislnbonc— ^ _ 

“ 01(1 kharaoh will not b . - 

. I thf' dc.ar man ! 

1 Ic lovcriliis * ri-itr”.’- 

You sneuk H y‘>-' ■' - . 
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to the Pyramids of Egypt,” I answered 
laughingly from the threshold. 

I went home, delighted with my 
acquisition. 

With the idea of putting it to profitable 
use as soon as possible, I -placed the foot 
of the divine Princess Hermonthis upon a 
heap of papers scribbled over with verses, 
in themselves an undecipherable mosaic 
work of erasures ; articles freshly begun ; 
letters forgotten, and posted in the table 
drawer instead of the letter-box, an error 
to which absent-minded people are pecu- 
liarly liable. The effect was charming, 
bizarre and romantic. 

Well satisfied with this embellishment, 
I went out with the gravity and pride be- 
coming one who feels that he has the ineffa- 
ble advantage -Over all the passers-by whom 
he elbows, of possessing a piece of the 
Princess Hermonthis, daughter of Pharaoh. 
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I looked upon all who did not possess, 
like myself, a paper-weight so auihenti 
cally Egyptian as very ridiculous people, 
and it seemed to me that the proper 
occupation of every sensible man should 
consist in the mere fact of ha\ ing 
ihummv’s foot upon his desk. 

Happily I met some friends, whose 

presence distracted me in my infatuatio 

, * • T went to 
with this new acquisition. 

dinner with them, for 1 could not 


well have dined with nnself. 

When I came back ihat evening, -th 

my brain slightly confused by a feu . _ ^ 

of wine, a vague whif! of 

delicately met my ^ ,,,,,,, 

the room had warmed the 
and myrrh m whicn “ ^ ,.5 K,.hcd 

cut open the bcnticso t e , f,cr- 

' the rrincr-.'-. K •* 
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perfume that four thousand years had not 
been able to dissipate. 

The Dream of Egypt was Eternity. 
Her odours have the solidity of granite, 
and endure as long. 

I soon drank deeply from the black cup 
of sleep. For a few hours all remained 
opaque to me. Oblivion and nothingness 
inundated me with their sombre waves. 

Yet light gradually dawned upon the 
darkness of my mind. Dreams- com- 
menced to touch me softly in their silent 
flight. 

O 

The eyes of my soul were opened, and 
I beheld my chamber as it actually was. 
I might have believed myself awake but 
for a vague consciousness which assured 
me that I slept, and that something 
fantastic was about to take place.- . - 
The odour of the myrrh had augmented 
in intensity, and I - felt a slight headache. 
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which I very naturally attributed to seveial 
glasses of champagne that we had drunk 
to the unknown gods and our fiituie 

fortunes. 

I peered through my room with a feeling 
of expectation which I saw nothing to 
justify. Every article of furniture was in its 
proper place. The lamp, softly shaded b) 
its globe of ground crystal, burned upon its 
bracket ; the water-colour sketches shone 
under their Bohemian glass ; the curtains 
hung down languidly; cvci> thing wo.c 


aspect of tranquil slumber. ^ 

After a fetv moments, liotvever. .til tats 

calm interior appoarctl to b-eome 
turbe). The tvootlvvorlt cmekcl act. Uh, , , 
the arlfcoverc! lo:,r ratUenle y"' 

of blue name, and the ' 

.eemedlihe Ste.u me..dlic . ; ytey..,, 

like myaeSf.for the tWn;;-v]na'.re.e.,..,-t 
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My eyes accidentally fell upon the aesk 
where I had placed the foot of the Princess 
Hermonthis. 

Instead of remaining quiet, as behoved 
a foot which had been embalmed for four 
thousand years, it commenced to act m 
a nervous manner, contracted itself, and 
leaped over the papers like a startled frog. 
One would have imagined that it had sud- 
denly been brought into contact with a 
galvanic battery. I could distinctly hear 
the dry sound made by its little heel, hard 
as the hoof of a gazelle. 

I became rather discontented with my 
acquisition, inasmuch as I wished my 
paper-weights to be of sedentary disposi- 
tion, and thought it very unnatural that 
feet should walk about without legs, and I 
commenced to e.\perience a feeling closely 
akin to fear. 

Suddenly I saw the folds of my bed- 
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curtain stir, and heard a bumping sound, 
5ihe that caused by some person hopping 
on one foot across the floor. I must 
confess I became alternately hot and cold, 
that I felt a strange wind chill my back, 
nod that my suddenly-rising hair caused 
niy night-cap to execute a leap of se\cr 


ynrds. 

The bed-curtains opened, and I 
the strangest figure imaginable 


tue. , _ 

• 1 r T \'crV deep 

It w.ts t, young fcurl u.„,ulure 

corfeebrown “"’P'!;;;;","; ligyptlun 

Amani. and posscssnv ,,, ,vcrc 

type of perfect beauty. Her e ^ 

; , , T -url obltnue. 

they tennua bU... ■, 

T b, ; arf,V,.cy or ontUno; nnn 

. .t htv- toU:en S ■‘t .i 


be’' a 
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f rheek-bones and the 

compelled -one to recognize her as o 

ing beyond all doubt to the hier „}P 
.a:e which, dwelt, upon the banks of the 

Her -arms, slender and 
like those of very young g>rls 
encircled by peculiar meta. an 
.bracelets of glass beads ; her lair ‘ 
twisted into little cords, and she . 
.pon her bosom a little idol figure of 
.green paste, bearing a whip wA ae 
strings, which proved it to be an ima^e 
Isis ; her brow was adorned with a shining 
plate of gold, and a few traces of paiu 
-relieved the coppery tint of her cheeks. 

As for her costume, it was very odd 
indeed. 

Imagine a skirt formed of little strips 
of material bedizened with red and black 
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hieroglyphics, stiflenecl ■with bitumen, 
and apparently belonging to a freshly- 
unbandaged mummy! 

In one of those sudden llighis of thought 
so common in dreams, I heard the hoarse 
falsetto of the bric-a-brac dealer repealing 
like a monotonous refrain the phrase he 
had uttered in his shop with so enigmatical 
an intonation — 

“ The Lord Pharaoh will not be pleased 
lie loved his daughter, the dear man!" 

One strange circumstance, which was 
not at all calculate<i to restore my cqa i- 
nimiiy, vas that the a{>parition had but one 
foot ; the other was broken vii at the 
ankle ! 


She ajM)ro,ached the table wIutc tlte foot 
waSj .starting and ftdgeting ab'^.u more 
than ever, and there supported lser<dr 
t5r.e*n the edge of the ih,sk, ’ I ra-.r her 
rves nil with peony, -’.h-imhvt twir.. 
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Although she had not as yet spoken, I 
fully comprehended the thoughts which 
agitated her. She looked at the foot — for 
it was indeed her own — with an exquisitely 
graceful expression of coquettish sadness t 
but the foot leaped and ran hither and 
thither as though impelled on steel springs. 

Twice or thrice she extended her hand 
to seize it, but could not succeed. 

Then commenced between the Princess 
Hermonthis and her foot — which appeared 
to be endowed with a special life of its 
own — a very fantastic dialogue in a most 
ancient Coptic tongue, such as might have 
been spoken thirty centuries ago in the 
.syrinxes of the land of Ser. Luckily I 
undenstood Coptic perfectly well tliat 
night. 

The Princess Hermonthis cried, in a 
voice sweet and vibrant as the tones of a 
crx-.stal bell — 
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“Well, my clear little foot, you always 
flee from me, yet I always took good care 
of you. 1 bathed j-ou with perfumed water 
in a bowl of alabaster ; I smoothed your 
heel with pumice mixed with palm oil , 
your nails were cut with golden scissors 
and polished; I was careful to select 
tatbebs for you. painted and embroidered 
and turned up at the toes, which were the 
envy of all the young girls in Egypt. 
You wore on your great toe rings bearing 
the device of the sacred Scarabanis and 
you supported one of tlm lightest bodies 

that a lazy foot couUl su'^tain. 

The foot replied in a chagrined tonc- 
“Voti know well that 1 do not b-long 

to mvself anv longer. I ^ 

and 'paid mr. The old nu-rchant kneu- 

what he was about, i b- bore yon a grmig- 
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Arab who violated your royal coffin in the 
subterranean pits of the necropolis of 
Thebes was sent thither by him. He 
desired to prevent you from being present 
at the reunion of the shadowy nations in 
the cities below. Have you five pieces of 
gold for my ransom ? ” 

“ Alas, no ! hly jetvels, my ring4 n'*)’ 
purses of gold and silver were all stolen 
from me,” answered the Princess Hermon- 
this with a sob. 

•' Princess,” I then exclaimed, “ I never 
retained anybody’s foot unjustly. Even 
though you have not got the five louis 
which it cost me, I present it to you gladly. 
I should feel unutterably wretched to think 
that I were the cause of so amiable a person 
as the Princess Hermonthis being lame.” 

I delivered this discourse in a royally 
gallant, troubadour tone rvhich must have 
astonished the beautiful Egyptian girl. 
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She turned a look of deepest gratitude 
upon me, and her eyes shone with gleams 
of light. She took her foot, which sur- 
rendered itself willingly this time, like a 
woman about to ]>ut on her little shoe, and 
adjusted it to her leg with much skill. 
This operation over, she took a few steps 
about the room as though to assure herself 
that she was really no longer lame. 

"Ah, how pleased my fiiher will bef 
He was .so unhappy because of my mutila- 
tion, and who from the ntoment of mv 
birth -SCI a whole nation at work to hollow 
tne out a tomb so tleep that he might pre- 
serve me intact itmil that last tlay, wiu.n 
souls mu<c be weighed in the balance of 
.\meuti! Omic with me to tuy fatlaer. 

1 le will receive yi>n kindly, for yott h.tve 
given n’.c b:u'k uty foog” 
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large flowered pattern, which lent me a 
very pharaonic aspect, hurriedly put on 
a pair of Turkish slippers, and informed 
the Princess Hermonthis that I was ready 
to follow her. 

Before starting, Hermonthis took from 
her neck the little idol of green paste, and 
laid it on the scattered sheets of paper 
which covered the table. > 

“ It is only fair,” she observed smilingly, 
“ that I should replace your paper-weight.’ 

She gave me her hand, which felt soft 
and cold, like the skin of a serpent, and 
we departed. 

We passed for some time with the 
velocity of an arrow through a fluid and 
greyish expanse, in which half-formed 
silhouettes flitted swiftly by us, to right 
and left. 

For an instant we saw only sky and sea. 

A few moments later obelisks commenced 
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to tower in the distance ; pylons and vast 
nights of steps guarded by sphinxes became 
clearly outlined against the horizon. 

We had reached our destination. . . • 
The Princess Hermonthis conducted me 
to a mountain of rose-coloured granite, m 
the face of which appeared an opening so 
narrow and low that it would have been 
difficult to distinguish it from the fissures m 
the rock, had not its location been marked 
by two stelm wrought with sculptures. 

Hermonthis kindled a torch and led the 


way before me. ^ 

Wc traversal corridors iKOvn .hro>W.' 
ll,e livilro rock. Their covercu vmh 

hieroplypW'^^^ nnd e.f oU.gor.c. 

proc-.cMonr, loigl.t rv.-Sl have 

thousands of arms for diou-inav'. o, 

in their to: malum- i -a - ^ 

- 1 1 U*nntb m-cnefi into squar* 

intcrminaum <engio * . t « 

in liu' -f video |a;s ,r:u 
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been contrived, through which we descended 
by cramp-irons or spiral stairways. These 
pits again conducted us into other chambers 
opening into other corridors, likewise 
decorated with painted hawks, serpents 
coiled in circles, the symbols of iau and 
fcditm — prodigious works of art which no 
living eye can ever examine — interminable 
legends of granite which only the dead 
have time to read through all eternity. 

At last we found ourselves in a hall 
so vast, so enormous, so immeasurable, 
that the eye could not reach its limits. 
Files of monstrous columns stretched far 
out of sight on every side, between which 
twinkled livid stars of yellowish flame ; 
points of light which revealed further 
incalculable depths in the darkness beyond. 

The Princess Hermonthis still held my 
hand, and graciously saluted the mummies 
of her acquaintance. 
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My eyes became accustomed to the dim 
twilight, and objects became discernible. 

I beheld the kings of the subterranean 
races seated upon thrones— grand old men, 
though dry, withered, wrinkled like parch- 
ment, and blackened with naphtha and 
bitumen— all wearing pshenis of gold, and 
breast-plates and gorgcLs glittering ^^lth 
precious stones, their eyes immovably fixed 
like the eves of sphinxes, and their long 
beards whitened b) the snow of centuries. 
Behind them stood their peoples, in the 
stiff and com^traincd po'^ture enjoined h\ 
Egyptian art. all etern.iUy [ireservihg the 
attiuulc prescribed by the hicnuic law 
Brltind thes<- mli-ns. the cats, duxes, and 
croroisiies conic mpc.r.iry witii them, lai' 
dered monsijous of a-pew by then-sv..u.na, 


th.eir win’, 

bane*', jneyeo. u..pp 


<n’ 


e\'tf r.dedi ihmf t-tv. 
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Chephrenes, Psammetichus, Sesostris, Ame- 
notaph — all the dark rulers of the pyramids 
and syrinxes. On yet higher thrones sat 
Chronos and Xixouthros, who was con- 
temporary with the deluge, and Tubal 
Cain, who reigned before it. 

The beard of the King Xixouthros had 
grown seven times around the granite 
table upon which he leaned, lost in deep 
reverie ; buried in dreams. 

Farther back, through a dusty cloud, I 
beheld dimly the seventy-two preadamite 
kings, with their seventy-two peoples, 
for ever passed away. 

After permitting me to gaze upon this 
bewildering spectacle a few moments, the 
Princess Hermonthis presented me to her 
father Pharaoh, who favoured me with a 
most gracious sign. 

“ I have found my foot again ! I have • 
found my foot ! ” cried the princess, clap- 
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ping- her little hands together with every 
sign of frantic joy. “It was this lord vho 

restored it to me.” 

The races of Kemi, the races of Nahasi, 
'all the black, bronzed, and copper-coloured 
nations repeated in chorus 

“The Princess Hermonthis has found 

her foot again!” 

.Even Xi.xouthros himself was aflected.^ 
He raised his heavy eyelids, stroked lus 
hair with his fmgers. and turned upon me 
with a glance weighty with ccnturics^^ ^ 

0 Bv Oms, the dog of hell, and mci, 
.laualucr of iho Sun nn<l Tn.Ou -s o 
brave .ami ,vonbyanc!" c.vcinimva 1 unraoh. 

.crminn.va v.b a ua. 

do yw.! <lc.s!rc? 

. -• in’-vT-ireu »>' 

PU'cd W'tii tnai ..ar.n,, 
df-arus, in wlr.ch i-JO'.hutg ^ 

I a-kt'd ic-r t-’— 
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Hermonthis — the hand that seemed to me 
a very proper recompense for the foot. 

Pharaoh opened wide his great eyes of 
glass in astonishment at my witty request. ^ 
“ What country do you come from, and 
what is your age ? ” 

“I am a Frenchman, and I am twenty- 
seven years old, venerable Pharaoh.” 

.’“Twenty-seven years old, and he wishes 
to espouse the Princess Hermonthis, who 
is thirty centuries old ! ” cried out all the 
Thrones and all the circles of Nations. 

Only Hermonthis herself did not seem 
to think my request unreasonable, 

“If you were only two thousand years 
old,”- replied ■ the ancient king, “ I Avoiild 
willingly give you the princess, but the 
disproportion is too great ; and besides; 
we must give our daughters husbahds'who 
w'ill last well. . You do not know how to 
preserve yourselves any longer. Even 
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thosc who died only fifteen centuries ago 
are already no more than a handful of 
4ust. Behold my ilesh is as solid as 
^.basalt, my bones are bars made of steel, 
will be present on the last day of the 
world with the same body and the same 
features which I had during mv lifetime. 
My daughter Hermonthis will last longer 
thtin a statue of bronze. Then the last 
panicles of your dust will have been 
scattered bv the winds, and even Isis 
herself, who was able to find the atoms 
of Osiris, would scarce be able to re-com- 
pose your being. Sec how vigorous I yet 
remain, and how mighty is my grasp,” he 
added, shaking my hand in the English 
fashion with a strength that buried my 
rings in the flesh of my fingers. 

He pressed me so hard that I awoke, 
and lound my friend Alfred shaking me by 
tlic arm to make me get up. 
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“ Oh, Everlasting sleeper.! Must I have 
you carried out into the middle of the 
street, and fireworks exploded near your 
ears ? It is afternoon. Do you not recol^ 
lect your promise to take me with you to 
see Aguado’s Spanish pictures ? ” 

“ God ! I forgot all — all about it,” I 
answered, dressing myself hurriedly. “ We 
will go there at once. I have the invitation 
lying there on my desk.” 

I started to find it, but imagine my utter 
astonishment when I beheld, instead of 
the mummy’s foot I had purchased the 
evening before, the little green paste idol 
left in its place by the P?'mcess Hermon- 
this ! 
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